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CURRENT COMMENT. 


SENTIMENT is lovely—lovely—and we wish there were 
more of it in the world than there is. But sentimentalism 
is a different thing, and a little of it goes a long way. 
The funeral of the unknown soldier may have been very 
fine and very impressive, but the newspaper-accounts of 
it were in sickening bad taste, and if the affair was as 
they represent it, one may be thankful for one’s privilege 
of absence. The poor “war-mothers” were lugged tear- 
fully into each narrative and their bereavements re-ex- 
posed to the gaze of the casual and the curious. Well, 
it is all in our national style, and therefore probably well 
enough, but judged by any other standard than that of 
habit, it seems undignified. Press-reports of such doings 
) have not changed much, apparently, since the days of the 
Civil War, when Artemus Ward observed that “the Wash- 
ington correspondents air doing this mother business 
rayther too muchly,” and said he thought it was time that 
somebody began to be a little sorry for the old man. 


SPEAKING of Artemus Ward, it makes one proud of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, the hands across the sea, the com- 
mon heritage, and all the rest of it, to see our fine old 
friend, Mr. Punch, arch his venerable back and wade into 
two American professors, Messrs. Whicher and Stephenson, 
for their disparagement. of this shrewd, wise and benign- 
ant critic of society. We have not read the work of these 
gentlemen, which appears in the American supplement 
to the “Cambridge History of Modern Literature,” but 
from the taste of the quotations made by Mr. Punch, it 
must be uncommonly bad. Ward, according to these 
brethren, relied on mechanical misspellings to produce his 
effects, and stood only at the remote beginnings of “the 
inevitable progress from pioneer jocularity to urbane 
irony.” President Lincoln, too, “shared the illusions of 
his day about Artemus Ward. When he tried to write 
humorously, he did somewhat the same sort of thing— 
he was of the School of Artemus.” 


CAN anyone imagine a more nearly impenetrable stupidity 
than is disclosed by this estimate of Artemus Ward? No 
wonder that Mr. Punch says with a severity that he 
seldom uses but always has in reserve for an occasion like 
this, “If this heavy-heeled, portentous, Teutonic serious- 
ness is really representative of the best literary criticism 
in America, then we are sorry for America.” If the whole 
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range of American literature can show a master of 
urbane’irony comparable with Ward, we have somehow 
managed to miss him. What especially pleases us, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Punch is aware, as Ward’s countrymen 
were never aware, that Ward’s genius was primarily that 
of a critic. It is because he was a great critic that he 
has always interested us and kept us in his debt. Perhaps, 
too, he interested the English for the same reason; one 
would say so, at least, from the fact that Mr. Punch 
recalls him first and foremost in that capacity. 


Ir the Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
would deign to supply us with the names of all the notables 
with whom he held conversation on 5 November, we 
should attempt to transfer from the correspondent himself 
to one of the said notables, the full responsibility for a 
most extraordinary dispatch which appeared in the Times 
on the sixth. We should like to know who is to be 
credited with the prophecy that “the American delegation 
[at the conference] will be asked to define the degree of 
responsibility the United States Government is willing to 
assume in order to remove causes of danger to world- 
peace in the situation in China.” We should like to know 
who it is that has found in the establishment of the 
American financial protectorate in Santo Domingo, a sort 
of precedent for American intervention for the suppres- 
sion of the “semi-bandit ‘armies’” in China, and for 
American participation in the international control of the 
collection of Chinese revenues. We ourselves have more 
than once compared the situation in Santo Domingo, where 
an American bonding-operation has already resulted in 
armed intervention, with the situation in China, where, 
in our opinion, American financiers are now preparing 
a similar sequel. We note with great interest that the 
unknown informant of the Times is making very much 
the same comparison, not for the purpose of putting any 
obstacles in the way of financial imperialism, but appar- 
ently with the intention of preparing the public mind for 
the military imperialism which is a natural consequence. 


Ir it were given us to speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, we should be tempted to employ these 
exceptional facilities in giving publicity to an idea that 
may eventually have a place in the historian’s interpreta- 
tion of the conference at Washington. We are thinking 
of the peculiar fact that, among the four great peoples 
who are perhaps destined to inherit the earth, only one is 
represented at Washington by diplomats who sit above the 
salt. The Americans are there, in all their power and 
glory; but the Chinese are provisioners to the banquet, 
rather than guests; while the Indians who stand behind the 
chairs of their alien masters, are no better off than the 
Slavs who wait in outer darkness. As we watch the 
progress of the feast, we think often of the absent ones; 
and as the revelry runs higher and higher, our eye 
wanders involuntarily to the wall, where we half expect 
to see something in the way of handwriting. 


Tue other day we discovered on the financial page of the 
New York Times the following statement, which we take 
pleasure in reproducing for the consideration of our 
readers: “Bankers express the belief that since the United 
States holds the balance of trade, the combing of the 
world for gold to be sent here will continue until the 
balance is restored.” This indirect quotation was appended 
to an astonishing tabulation, which showed that between 
1 January and 10 October, 1921, $578,684,587 in gold had 
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been dumped upon the shores of the United States. This 
inflow of gold is the substantial confession of the inability 
of the world in general to repay this country for goods, 
with goods. It is the very essence of the “favourable 
balance of trade’—a balance which is presumably favour- 
able to us; and, as the bankers say, this flood of metal 
will operate eventually to make the balance less “favour- 
able,’ and to bring our imports of goods into something 
like an equipoise with our exports. 


Ir the bankers did not tell the reporter just how this 
imported gold will help to cure the malady of the favour- 
able balance, it is perhaps because they hesitated to dis- 
cuss such an unhappy subject in the presence of a 
representative of the people who must suffer the pains of 
the corrective operation. This operation is as simple as 
it is cruel. The importation of metal increases the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium in this country, in its rela- 
tion to the quantity of goods; in the countries from which 
the gold is drawn, the opposite effect is produced; as a 
result, prices in the gold-importing country—that is, in 
the United States—become relatively higher than those 
in the gold-exporting countries, and this, of course, stimu- 
lates the flow of goods toward the country with the gold- 
surplus, and away from the country with the gold-deficit— 
toward the United States, and away from Europe. It 
automatically closes European markets to high-priced 
American goods, and opens American markets to low- 
priced European goods; it stimulates production in Europe, 
and stifles production in America; and thus it will eventu- 
ally plunge the gold-ridden country into an industrial 
depression which will last until the hoard of metal has 
been redistributed. 


Tuat is all there is to it, unless the situation has been 
confounded by the politicians. If they have been messing 
around with tariffs and foreign loans, the country with 
the favourable balance may find itself in possession of 
credit-paper which induces an inflow of gold, over and 
above the amount which would naturally be imported 
under the condition of a favourable balance of trade, and 
at the same time the ports of the country may be closed, 
by protective duties, to the extensive importation of goods. 
When the “dumping” of gold is thus promoted by political 
engagements, and the “dumping” of goods is at the same 
time prohibited by legislation, the calamitous conditions 
created by the favourable balance and the gold-surplus are 
magnified to the nth degree. 


Wuart the United States needs for the correction of the 
favourable balance is the importation of more goods; 
what we are getting, as the result of political jobbing, is 
more gold. If we accept this gold up to the amount of the 
inter-Allied loans, the rise in prices will cut off American 
industry from foreign markets, while the system of pro- 
tective tariffs will serve only to postpone the day when 
the huge and artificial gold-balance must be corrected by 
an inflow of goods that will be positively ruinous to an 
industrial system which will not be required to produce 
anything in exchange for these goods. The effect of the 
combination of loans and tariffs will be, first, to cut off 
the foreign market, and then to turn over the domestic 
market to foreign producers for a period sufficiently long 
to enable the foreign countries to get back their gold. 
The Government at Washington has the privilege of de- 
ciding just how far down into this shadowy valley the 
country must go; and it seems to us that if there were two 
pins worth of wisdom on Capitol Hill, the Allied bonds and 
the tariff-laws would be chucked into a single bonfire, and 
the painful work of industrial and commercial reconstruc- 
tion would finally be permitted to get under way. 


FRENCH comment on the offer of the Soviet Government 
to pay the Tsarist debts in return for recognition by the 
Allied Powers, appears to be sceptical in its tone. Ques- 
tions are being asked about guarantees, and about the 
medium of payment, since the rouble in these days is 
worth somewhat less than nothing. Our own opinion is 
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that the French bankers could well afford to take their 
payment in the present Russian currency—which could 
easily be repulped into good, useful paper—for France, 
and all of Europe for that matter, has already been 
brought pretty near to ruin by the reparations-payments 
of the German Government. If the Soviet Government 
too began to pay the Tsarist debts in the only way in 
which it could pay, that is, in goods, the outlook for 
French industry would become several shades darker, if 
that were possible, than it is at present. 


Tuts paper has already had occasion to remark that the 
only solution for the economic tangle in which the world 
finds itself as a result of the Versailles treaty is in the 
cancellation of all international obligations, including the 
indemnity. This question is so directly related to the 
acute state of unemployment now existing in all of the 
Western nations, that one might reasonably expect organ- 
ized labour to manifest a lively interest in the matter. 
We were interested to find in a recent number of the 
London Daily Herald an article by Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
setting forth substantially the same view. “Germany,” 
says Mr. Brailsford, “is lashed into an effort to manu- 
facture and export, and her low currency, which means 
low labour-costs, enables her to undersell us in foreign 
markets, while, with violent protectionist devices, we de- 
prive ourselves even of the partial benefit of her cheap 
goods. The process, of course, is not normal trade, for 
there is no exchange of goods or services. To pay the 
indemnity Germany must export one-sidedly and her ex- 
ports call forth no demand for balancing exports from 
our own industry in payment.” 


Aut this was as clear as daylight many months ago to 
anyone with the most elementary idea of economics. But 
the men who set the terms of the indemnity were poli- 
ticians, and politicians are notoriously unable to think in 
any other terms than catch-phrases, jobs and vote-getting. 
That is why every country to-day is paying heavily in one 
way or another for the disastrous policy of the London 
conference. German currency is beginning to look like 
Confederate money after the Civil War, with the result 
that the purchase of raw materials, without which her 
enforced industrial activity can not continue, is rendered 
impossible; while in the Allied countries industry is going 
on crutches through the loss of the central European 
market. Nor is this all. To quote Mr. Brailsford again: 
“Next, our own capital begins to migrate, attracted by the 
lure of this cheap Continental labour. It finances Aus- 
trian, Polish and even German industry, and begins to 
exploit Central Europe like a coolie colony, where highly 
skilled white labour may be purchased at anything from 
ten to twenty-five or thirty shillings a week. The capital 
which should be engaged in Bradford is actually exported 
to finance the textile-industry at Lodz.” 


Tuat this last statement of Mr. Brailsford’s is equally 
true of American capital is evident when one calls to 
mind the recent purchase by an American syndicate of 
an extensive archducal estate in Austria. Capital will 
invariably go where it can get the highest rate of return 
from cheap land and cheap labour; and while the Central 
European currencies are demoralized and populations 
reduced to virtual slavery by the weight of the indemnity, 
it is evident that the return on American money is likely 
to be higher in Central Europe than in America. As long 
as that part of American wealth which is to be used to 
aid further production is shipped abroad instead of being 
used at home, American workers are bound to suffer 
from lack of employment. We earnestly recommend 
these truths to the consideration of organized labour in 
America, thinking that their importance, for the time at 
least, overshadows the stock issues of trade-unionism. 


THE recent municipal election in New York sets us to 
thinking that there ought to be more corroboration, as 
the darky sagely put it, between the metropolitan news- 
papers and the public. The whole press of the city, except 
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Mr. Hearst’s, was against Mr. Hylan and staunch on the 
side of purity and virtue; and yet a perverse and stiff- 
necked generation elected Mr. Hylan with spare votes 
enough to thatch a barrack. So it was four years ago; the 
late Mr. Mitchel had a solid phalanx of the press behind 
him, but got so few votes that he was within an ace of 
being nosed out of second place by Mr. Hillquit. Mr. 
Gaynor, if we remember correctly, won the preceding 
election with every newspaper in the city against him. Is 
it that the city’s electorate was altogether born in sin, or 
is it that the moral tone of the newspapers has an air of 
fictitiousness and unreality about it, which is unconvincing 
and defeats its purpose? For our part, when we saw 
our newspapers taking up the cudgels against Mr. Hylan 
in the name of virtue, we felt like shedding our coat and 
going forth to make stump speeches for him, out of 
nothing but pure cussedness. 


If there is one thing above another that can make virtue 
utterly hateful, it is a spasm of Brummagem righteousness 
thrown by newspapers or office-seekers. The late Asa 
Bird Gardiner touched the core of human nature when he 
said, “To hell with reform!” It is for this reason that 
if we were compelled, Gott soll hiiten, to make a choice, 
we should be Republican in national politics, and locally 
we should be staunch Tammanyite. The Republicans and 
Tammany go about their depredations and deviltries in a 
responsible, business-like way. Sometimes they give a 
brisk nod of formal deference to some ideal or other, but 
they do not stand before it interminably spewing diluvial 
volumes of apostrophe, until the bystanders become de- 
jected and move on. We believe that it would be good 
business for Tammany to stage a reform Administration 
once every twenty years or so. Judging by Mr. Strong's 
regime and Mr. Mitchel’s, the city would be fed up on 
reform to such repletion that for sixteen years, at least, 
Tammany could sleep through the campaign and win hands 
down on election day. 


Sometimes, in the face of such a situation as that created 
by the strike of the milk-distributors in New York City, 
it seems to us that the comédie humaine draws danger- 
ously near the border-line of burlesque. The work- 
men may have the right of it, and they may not, but as 
soon as the strike was called, they became enemies of the 
people; while the dealer who used his limousine to deliver 
milk to an orphanage was immediately elevated to the 
level of heroism. In a time of industrial peace, popular 
sympathy may take the side of labour; but as soon as 
trouble begins and the officials put on overalls, the strike 
makes heroes of them all. In this business of assigning 
the roles in a trade-dispute, the quality of the issue between 
employer and employee is usually a matter of small conse- 
quence. Few people know or care what the grievances of 
the milkmen may be; but everybody knows that the city 
needs milk, and everybody knows also that when the 
drivers and the dealers have a fall-out, the drivers stop 
distributing, while the dealers attempt to carry on, as 
best they can. Employer and employee are alike distri- 
butors, until the break comes; then, however, the division 
of forces leaves the employer in possession of the means 
of distribution, and deprives the employee of his economic 
function. 


As long as the workers are organized only for the purpose 
of advancing their interests by means of collective bar- 
gaining, they must endure the handicap which is always 
involved in the use of the strike as an instrument, what- 
ever the issue may be, in any given case. If the workmen 
once become conscious of the inherent difficulty of this 
situation, they may perhaps be tempted to seek for some 
means of helping their case by co-operative activity, 
rather than by the stoppage of distribution. If the milk- 
drivers of New York City were in this mood at the 
present moment, a few of them might undertake to connect 
with some of the dairymen’s co-operatives up-State, and to 
make a beginning in the way of a co-operative system of 
milk-distribution in New York City. The suggestion may 


be worth something, or nothing; but at any rate it has 
the merit of aspiring to bring about something better 
than a perpetual quarrelling among the cooks in the 
kitchen, with a periodic spilling of the social soup and 
considerable inconvenience all around. 


We are glad to hear that the heart of the Lord Chancellor 
of England has softened towards the councillors of the 
Borough of Poplar, and that the technical charge of con- 
tempt of court, upon which they were convicted, has been 
withdrawn, and the demand for which they went to prison 
has been conceded. Henceforth, the cost of out-door 
relief will be borne by London as a whole, and not, as 
hitherto, by each separate borough providing for its own 
necessitous poor. At a celebration held in Poplar to wel- 
come the liberated councillors, Mr. George Lansbury gave 
expression to the following characteristic bit of clear- 
thinking: “The moral of the whole business is that if 
those with a just grievance kick hard enough, they will 
get something; if on the other hand, they lie down, they 
will get nothing.” We heartily commend this observa- 
tion of Mr. Lansbury’s to the attention of those with just 
grievances on this side of the Atlantic. 


A sort of rose-water revolution seems to have taken 
place lately in Sweden. For the second time in three 
or four years a Socialist Ministry has come into power, 
and though a Branting Government is not likely to do 
anything rash, the triumph of his party at the polls is 
an indication of the leftward tendency of public opinion. 
I'ar more indicative of social change, however, than the 
return of Mr. Branting, is the election of five or six 
women to the Swedish lower House and one to the 
First Chamber. This Senator is Miss Kerstin Hessel- 
gren, a factory-inspector who is known throughout Swe- 
den and has many friends in the United States. Not to 
be outdone by Sweden, Norway has, for the first time, 
recently elected a woman, Miss Karen Platen, to the 
Storthing. Considering that Norwegian women have 
been entitled for nearly fifteen years to the parliamentary 
franchise, the delay suggests a somewhat sluggish employ- 
ment of political power. 


Tue fierce heat of the melting-pot appears to be doing 
wonders in the State of Nebraska, where German Luth- 
erans and Polish Catholics have been welded together 
into a firm alloy by the operations of that fine flower of 
Americanization, the Reed-Norval Law. This remarkable 
piece of legislation is directed against the teaching of any 
foreign language within the borders of the State. The 
District Court at Freemont has declared this new law to 
be constitutional; but the learned judge, with a charming 
desire to please all parties, has granted his German and 
Polish petitioners a permanent injunction against the 
Governor and the Attorney-General, preventing them from 
carrying out the law according to their own interpretation. 
The Attorney-General, it seems, took a very high position 
in the matter. It was illegal, in his opinion, to teach any 
foreign language in Nebraska, even for the purpose of 
religious instruction. This was too much for the judge, 
who declared that the Constitution of the Fathers stood 
for religious liberty at all costs. So it comes about that 
in Nebraska to-day it is strictly forbidden to teach any 
foreign language in the parochial and private schools of 
the State—except for the purposes of religious instruction! 
Thus again God, moving in a mysterious way, maketh 
the wrath of man to praise Him. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ROSEATE HUGHES OF EARLY DAWN. 
WirH commendable promptness Mr. Hughes laid 
down his proposals for a naval holiday, and thereby 
suddenly released an immense amount of journalistic 
enterprise—rather more, we think, than the occasion 
warrants. A very wise and seasoned correspondent 
writes for the Manchester Guardian that American 
feeling in Washington “is strongly in favour of the 
proposal, even exultant, although some remember the 
failure of similar enthusiasm over the silver question 
many years ago, and all can recall the passion about 
preparedness, which had an exactly opposite object 
to the present conference.” ‘There is a great deal in 
this. As a publicity-feature for the conference, and 
as a device for engendering ‘‘atmosphere,” nothing 
could be better. It has already aroused popular expec- 
tation to a high pitch, and made an impressive popular 
showing of the United States as always manfully on 
the right side, and willing to take the lead, as ever, 
in the cause of righteousness, peace, democracy, and 
any other elevated quality or pursuit that perfervid 
rhetoric can think of while going at full steam. All 
this is very fine and very good; but whether the pro- 
posals can be given any solid substance in fact, remains 
to be seen. We hope so; but our actual expectations 
are very moderate, as our readers are aware—very 
moderate indeed. 

We suggest that our readers go a little slowly about 
counting their chickens before they are hatched; be- 
fore, indeed, the eggs are fairly warm in the nest. 
If Mr. Hughes’s proposal were immediately and un- 
conditionally accepted, it is by no means clear that 
anything would thereby be done towards disarmament 
or towards the reduction of armaments, the slowing 
down of international competition, or even towards a 
lightening of expenses. Mr. Hughes’s proposal is to 
scrap some battleships and to stop all naval design 
and improvement for ten years. Well, but according 
to good authority, the battleship is already super- 
seded and in ten years time will be as obsolete an instru- 
ment as a blunderbuss. Out of the number who sup- 
port that view, we can name two whose authority is 
quite sufficient for us—Admiral von Tirpitz and Ad- 
miral Sir Percy Scott. Hence it becomes a question 
whether Mr. Hughes is not making an enormous 
amount of virtue out of what after all is not only 
sheer necessity but sheer convenience, i.e., the get- 
ting rid of mere junk. We can see little more in his 
offer than that. We are aware that, in these days 
especially, politicians must manufacture virtue out of 
anything that lies to hand, and sometimes out of very 
slazy material; but we can not perceive that the pub- 
lic owes them any consideration on that account. 

There seems to be a pretty general consensus of 
opinion that wars hereafter will be fought with new 
weapons. ‘The aeroplane, poisonous gases and the 
submarine have presumably effected fundamental 
modification and changes in the practice of warfare. 
Sir Percy Scott says plainly, “Owing to the changed 
conditions of naval and aerial warfare, building bat- 
tleships is a policy of the insane.” Sir Cyprian Bridge 
also says in common-sense fashion, “Declaring ships 
of a certain date obsolete, would, I think, have been 
done even if there had been no conference.” * Hence 
Mr. Hughes’s proposals may not after all mean a 
reduction of expense but only a redistribution of ex- 
pense. We can not of course say outright that they 
do mean this; but such is our impression, and such it 


will remain until we are shown otherwise. They may 
not mean a reduction of armament or an abatement 
of competition, but only a shift to other types of 
armament—a shift which has been imposed upon the 
policy of the United States by sheer necessity. 

All this remains to be seen. As yet we are uncon- 
vinced that the conference is to be taken seriously 
as a conference on the limitation of armaments. We 
think nothing of Mr. Hughes’s proposals. When Mr. 
Winston Churchill made a similar offer to the German 
Government a few years ago, his offer had at least the 
superficial appearance of being a substantial one, in- 
asmuch as the value of the battleship was then unques- 
tioned and indeed unquestionable. Mr. Hughes’s offer 
has not even the specious merit of appearances to give 
it a claim upon public consideration. It has not there- 
fore influenced one jot of our opinion of the confer- 
ence, of its real purposes, and of its probable achieve- 
ments. 


CHINA IN THE TOILS. 


Among all the platitudes and Pollyannaisms that were 
measured out to us so generously during the weeks that 
preceded the opening of Mr. Harding’s conference, 
the dose that our digestive system rejected most vio- 
lently was the pretence that the American Government 
was exerting itself in season and out, to safeguard 
China from exploitation. If, for the moment, we 
could have cleared our conscience of the entire history 
of our Government’s relations with Cuba, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Mexico, we 
should still have been unable to swallow any official 
declaration of disinterestedness where China is con- 
cerned, for we could not by any chance have forgot- 
ten the existence of the consortium; and even if we 
had done so, the news of the day would have recalled 
it forcibly to mind. 

On 1 November, the Chinese Government failed to 
meet an obligation of $5,500,000, due and payable to 
a large banking-house in Chicago. The State Depart- 
ment had facilitated the negotiation of this loan in 
the first instance; and now, in fulfilment of the prom- 
ise of governmental support in an emergency, an offi- 
cial cablegram was launched upon Peking, with inti- 
mations that continued defalcation might have a most 
serious effect upon the financial and political rating 
of the Chinese Republic. In the meantime, the Amer- 
ican bankers of the new international consortium had 
offered to advance to the Chinese Government an 
amount which would cover the loan in default, together 
with other obligations already in arrears, and _ still 
others which will fall due 1 December; and this pro- 
posal had also received the full and energetic support 
of the Department of State. That is to say, American 
financiers and politicians were at one and the same 
time the heroes and the villains of the piece; having 
co-operated in the creation of a dangerous situation, 
they came forward handsomely in the hour of trial 
with an offer to save China from themselves as it 
were, if the Chinese Government would only enter 
into relations with the consortium, and thus prepare 
the way for the eventual establishment of an Amer- 
ican financial protectorate, 

On divers occasions, this paper has expressed the 
opinion that the new international Chinese consor- 
tium is nothing more nor less than a scheme for lay- 
ing the East wide open to an American invasion, at 
the very time when American exploiters are the only 
ones who are prepared to take the offensive in this 
field against the Japanese. We have maintained that, 
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by putting a check upon the expansion of national 
spheres of influence, and by advancing a proposal 
for international co-operation in the financing of 
China, the consortium operates to limit the use of 
those methods of attack which Japanese imperialists 
are best prepared to employ; while at the same time 
it promotes the use of materials of war with which 
American imperialists are abundantly supplied. 

For one reason or another, American financiers 
and politicians are not now prepared to undertake the 
civil and military occupation of concession-areas in 
China, in competition with Japan. On the other hand, 
they certainly feel themselves more than fit to take the 
lead in the financing of the Chinese Government, and 
in the establishing of such a measure of foreign con- 
trol in China as will maintain the security of their 
loans. In the one case, the employment of force, 
though perhaps inevitable in the long run, is not im- 
mediately necessary. Hence a Government such as 
ours, which would perhaps be a little timid about 
garrisoning a part of China, may still pledge the peo- 
ple of the United States to reinforce in any way that 
may be necessary the American financial expedition 
against Peking. The Government at Peking appar- 
ently considers that the method of Japan and the 
method of America are calculated to produce, in the 
long run, very similar results. At any rate, Peking 
has refused to negotiate with Japan for the return ot 
Shantung, or with the American members of the con- 
sortium for the granting of a new loan. 

With the American invasion thus temporarily in 
check, it seems probable that our Foreign Office will 
make the financing of China a capital issue at the con- 
ference. A dispatch from Peking tells us that “the 
American Government, in view of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s failure to accept any of the various pro- 
posals made by American bankers for renewals of 
loans, might find it difficult to continue to recognize 
the Peking Government as the competent Chinese 
Government.” Besides all this, we have now an inti- 
mation from Washington that the Government may 
submit to the conference a proposal for the transfer 
of all foreign financial obligations of China to the 
consortium, and the denial of diplomatic support ard 
protection, in the future, in any case where an individ- 
ual investor may seek to negotiate independently with 
the Chinese Government. If this plan is put through, 
it will make the bankers of the consortium the virtual 
owners of China; and among these bankers, those of 
the United States are the only ones who are prepared 
to take full advantage of the situation—the only ones 
who can say, “We are ready, more than ready. We 
accept the responsibility with a light heart.” 


WAR AND THE GOOD LIFE. 


Nor long ago it was our fortune to sit, with a friend, 
before a window that opened out upon a prospect of 
extraordinary interest. In the foreground, to be sure, 
there was little that the gaze could dwell upon with 
comfort. Walls, roofs, chimneys, and the spars of 
ships, falling together in every angle of confusion, 
seemed to set up a hostile entanglement against the 
eye that clambered over them towards serene and spa- 
cious distances beyond, where the towers of “the 
greatest city” mounted one behind the other against 
the horizon, seeming hardly more substantial than 
the smoke-clouds that broke at intervals from their 
crests, and merged slowly into the non-being of the 
sky. 

As we were conjuring up something vaguely philo- 
sophical to say about the folly of laying up treasure 
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in this cobweb of steel and stone, our friend suddenly 
recalled us to a very practical consideration. 

“That,” he said, “will be a front-line trench in the 
next war’’; and he nodded his head towards the tow- 
ering island of Manhattan. ‘Wall Street and Thread- 
needle Street, as well as the House of Parliament and 
the Capitol building, will be in the zone of operation, 
within a few hours after war is declared—maybe be- 
fore that, for the show is likely to begin without a 
declaration. No sensible General Staff will bother 
about ‘bombing and gassing a few boys in an open 
field, when the financial and political centres of the 
enemy’s country are within easy striking distance. Of 
course thousands, maybe millions of people who have 
neither helped to make the war nor enlisted to fight 
in it, will be blown off the earth at the very outset. 
I don’t like that idea very much, but the thing that 
makes me hopeful is the prospect that the imperial- 
ists and the politicians will go, along with the rest. 
If the war-makers once realize what is waiting for 
them, they may not be so anxious to make trouble. 
Anyhow you had better read about gases and aero- 
planes and such-like in Mr. Irwin’s book on “The 
INET Vi te 

We have followed our friend’s excellent sugges- 
tion, and in the process of doing so we have encoun- 
tered an astonishing array of horrors, old and new. 
For instance, Mr. Irwin says that in the judgment of 
man-hunting chemists, the American gas known as 
Lewisite is an “ideal killing gas” because it is invisible, 
because it is heavy enough to settle into dugouts and 
cellars, and because it kills every living thing it touches. 

When we come to consider the manner and spirit 
in which lethal gases may be used in the next war, 
we find Captain Bradner, Chief of Research for the 
United States Chemical Warfare Service, telling a 
Congressional committee that 


one plane carrying two tons of the liquid (a certain gas- 
generating compound) could cover an area 100 feet wide and 
seven miles long, and could deposit enough material to kill 
every man in that area, by action on his skin. 


Still more illuminating, perhaps, is a statement which 
Mr. Irwin quotes from a public and official utterance 
by Major-General E. D. Swinton of the British army: 


It has been rather our tendency up to the present to look 
upon warfare from the retail point of view—of killing men 
by fifties or hundreds or thousands. But when you speak of 
gas... you must remember that you are discussing a weapon 
which must be considered from the wholesale point of view. 


This, of course, is the point of view from which 
we are considering it; and in this connexion we 
should like to mention one other American invention 
to which Mr. Irwin makes reference—an apparatus 
for steering aeroplanes, flying without pilots, by wire- 
less. This invention turns the airplane itself into a 
projectile which may be loaded with a tremendous 
weight of explosive, or of gas-generating chemicals, 
and sent crashing down upon its target. 

Thus in addition to explosives which, in sufficient 
quantity, will level any city and open any fortification 
to gas, we have now a gas which will kill at a touch, 
and a means of depositing explosives and chemicals, 
in carload lots, in the heart of the enemy’s country. 
Nor have we any reason to believe that any other 
civilized power is behindhand in these matters. 

Thus, when one takes “the wholesale point of view,” 
one is impressed with the fact that New York, Wash- 
ington and London might actually be destroyed, with 
all their inhabitants, innocent and guilty alike, in the 
very beginning of a war between Great Britain and 
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the United States. One sees this possibility, and one 
wonders whether, as our friend believes, it makes for 
peace. 

Leaving out of consideration the fact that the eco- 
nomic imperialists and their political backers will al- 
ways have a better chance than the masses of the 
population can have, to escape from the danger-zone, 
we may ask if an actual increase in prospective peril 
to the war-makers would make them any less energetic 
than they now are in the process of imperial expan- 
sion. We have pondered this question for some little 
time, and we are convinced that it must be answered 
in the negative. We have two reasons for this con- 
viction. In the first place, we believe that the economic 
imperialist seldom or never has the making of wars 
as his objective. What he wants is a sphere of influ- 
ence, laid wide open to his exclusive exploitation. 
When the natives resist, or some imperialist of an- 
other nationality encroaches upon the same sphere, the 
Governments, native and foreign, are called in, and 
an attempt is made to settle the matter by bluff and 
bullying. One peculiar fact about governmental action 
in such a situation is that it involves the participation 
of all the individual human beings who live under these 
Governments, whether the individuals happen to like 
it or not. Another peculiar fact is that as soon as the 
Governments and the peoples become involved, war is 
a possibility. However, the imperialist is not primar- 
ily interested in war; he is primarily interested in his 
concessions; and he knows that ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, he can get what he wants without a war. 
In the routiné order of exploitation, he takes certain 
steps which lead, once in a long time, to armed con- 
flict; but generally speaking, his love of peace is sec- 
ond only to his love of profits; and he is not likely, 
in any particular instance to give up something very 
definite in the way of profits, in order to contribute 
something very indefinite to the preservation of peace. 

We do not take much stock, then, in the theory that 
particular individuals go systematically about the 
business of making particular wars. We believe that 
the imperialists do every day the very things that re- 
sult only occasionally, but nevertheless inevitably, in 
war. We believe that they will go on doing these 
things just as long as the profit is sure and immediate, 
while the peril is uncertain and remote. 

Our second reason for believing that the possibility 
of the summary destruction of New York and Wash- 
ington will not cause the financial and political im- 
perialists to diminish in the slightest degree the activ- 
ities which may lead to war, is our doubt of the effi- 
cacy of fear as a check upon any positive human emo- 
tion or desire. Supposing each of our imperialists 
believed that each of his ventures involved the lilkeli- 
hood of war, and that war would inevitably bring him 
into personal danger; is there the slightest reason for 
believing that under these conditions any considerable 
proportion of the ventures would be abandoned? We 
believe that there is none, for we can conceive of no 
peril that millions of men have not shown themselves 
willing to face quite jauntily, during the last seven 
years of general martyrdom. 

After all, it seems to be the desire for a good life, 
and not the fear of an awful death, that one must ap- 
peal to, if one wants to get anything done in this world. 
It is the desire for the good life, as they understand it, 
that sends the exploiters out exploiting ; it was the de- 
sire for the good life, as they understood it, that held 
Barbusse’s earth-charged heroes upright in the slime 
of the battle-field. If the masses ever make this desire 
effective in time of peace, against the economic system 
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that makes the good life impossible for any large pro- 
portion of the people, they will at the same moment 
remove the menace of those periodic conflicts which 
threaten to plunge the race itself into the abyss. 


THE FORMULA OF THE SINGLE TAX. 


Last week we made editorial reference to the erron- 
eous notion that this paper is a propagandist organ 
for the single tax. We are now prompted to go fur- 
ther, and say a few words about the single tax itself. 
It is a rather remarkable thing that among the many 
who. have written letters to us on the subject at one 
time and another, so few seem to know what the 
single tax is. For example, a university professor 
of high standing and reputation once wrote us about 
“the operation of the single tax in Northwestern 
Canada.” The fact is that the single tax, or any- 
thing like it, was never in operation anywhere in 
Canada. Others again, appear to think that the sin- 
gle tax and socialism are virtually the same thing, or 
that the single tax is a sort of American or Burbanked 
variant of socialism, and that it was invented about 
thirty years ago, by Henry George! Others, like the 
correspondent whom we mentioned last week—men 
who ought to know better—speak of it flippantly, as 
one might speak of some new-fangled fad that serves 
momentarily as a rallying-point for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“lunatic fringe.” These, unfortunately, show them- 
selves mere echoes of the vulgar and meretricious type 
of journalist who, when he is unable to discredit a 
doctrine by argument and yet must somehow do his 
best to make it unpopular, resorts to ridicule. 

When discussing economics, we have often, in our 
innocence, spoken respectfully of the single tax, quite 
as we would speak respectfully of Grimm’s law if we 
were discussing a point in philology, or of Newton’s 
formula if we were discussing a point in physics— 
and for the same reason. We supposed that nothing 
more was necessary; we assumed that our readers 
knew as well as we do what the single tax is and what 
it would accomplish; and hence that it would be a 
superfluity, not to say an impertinence, for us to pre- 
tend to enlighten them by dragging through a cate- 
gory of elementary definitions. Our correspondence 
has been a little discouraging to this assumption, how- 
ever; so we think it might perhaps be to the purpose 
if we should show what the single tax is and what the 
major results of its operation would be. 

So far from being American and new-fangled, the 
formula of the single tax is originally French, and 
it is about a hundred and fifty years old. It originated, 
even ta the name, limpdt umque, in the school of 
economists known as the Physiocrats. This school 
was not made up of the lunatic fringe, by any means. 
Among them was Turgot, the greatest constructive 
statesman that France has produced; and with him 
were associated names like that of the elder Mirabeau, 
Gournay, Morellet, Mercier-Larivicre, Quesnay and 
Dupont. This group founded the science of political 
economy; our readers will probably remember the 
eloquent tribute to them which we quoted not long ago 
from a private letter of M. Yves-Guyot. It was from 
this group that Mr. Jefferson learned his trade of states- 
manship; he invited one of them, Dupont de Nemours, 
to come to this country to plan and organize a national 
system of education. Mr. Jefferson’s project could 
not be carried out, but nevertheless Dupont came, and 
his descendants, curiously, drifted into the gunpow- 
der-business and have now become prosperous in that 
pursuit. Thus it will be perceived, probably, that the 
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parentage of the single-tax tenets is as respectable as 
any. 

The Physiocrats did not launch a theory; they did 
not formulate a mere body of opinion. Far from it; 
they discovered a formula in economics, just as New- 
ton did in physics. The formula of the single tax is as 
precisely a formula, and as precisely not a theory, as 
Newton’s formula that mutual action between masses of 
matter varies directly as the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance. It is of the utmost importance 
to bear this in mind. The formula of the single tax 
is as universal, invariable and inevitable as any other 
formula arising from observation and experiment in the 
realm of natural law. One of the best expositions 
of this formula is to be found in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and we accordingly lift it: 


Private ownership of land has no more foundation in 
morality or reason than private ownership in air or sunlight. 
But the private occupancy and use of land are right and 
indispensable. Any attempt to divide land into equal shares 
is impossible and undesirable. Land should be, and practic- 
ally is now, divided for private use in parcels among those 
who will pay the highest price for the use of each parcel. 
This price is now paid to some persons annually, and it is 
called rent. By applying the rent of land, exclusive of all 
improvements, to the equal benefit of the whole community, 
absolute justice would be done to all. As rent is always 
more than sufficient to defray all necessary expenses of gov- 
ernment, those expenses should be met by a tax upon rent 
alone. Obviously this would involve absolute free 
trade, since all taxes on imports, manufactures, successions, 
documents, personal property, buildings or improvements 
would disappear. Nothing made by man would be taxed at 
all. The right of private property in all things made by man 
would thus be absolute, for the owner of such things could 
not be divested of his property, without full compensation, 
even upon the pretence of taxation. 


The foregoing is incontrovertible because it is the 
simple statement of a natural law; and it has never 
been controverted. Mr. Henry George wrote an elab- 
orate treatise on the single tax, under the title ‘““Prog- 
ress and Poverty”; and in the preface to the last edi- 
tion, he said what as far as we know has never been 
said of any other book, namely: that no objection or 
criticism of any detail of it had yet appeared which 
was not anticipated and answered in the book itself. 
The reader may well consider this rather significant 
fact, and draw his own conclusions. Indeed, attempts 
at refutation, we are bound to say, have been few, 
perfunctory and half-hearted; and this is especially 
true of those references to the single tax which one 
finds in academic treatises on economics. <A great 
English publicist once said that if the law of gravita- 
tion ever involved a property-interest, there would be 
found plenty of persons to dispute and deny it; and this 
holds true, most naturally, of the formula of the 
single tax. Hence the journalist of the meaner sort 
takes his refuge in ridicule, and the liberal takes an 
even more ignoble refuge in silence. 

The single tax, then, is a tax upon the site-value of 
land; not upon its use-value or its superficial content. 
All other forms of taxation, direct or indirect, are 
abolished. There is no tax upon industry or the 
products of industry, i.c., upon wealth, or, specifically, 
upon that portion of wealth which is used to facilitate 
the production of more wealth, i.e., capital; or, again 
specifically, upon labour. There is no tax of any kind 
upon enterprise. Among the results of the operation 
of the single tax are the following, which seem to us 
especially desirable at the present time: 

Animmense stimulation of industry and commerce. 

An automatic and permanent resolution of the rela- 
tions between labour and capital. 
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An automatic and permanent regulation of credit. 
What is credit? It is a device for facilitating the 
exchange of wealth. But where does all wealth come 
from but from the land, produced therefrom by the 
common enterprise of labour and capital. Hence if 
the source of wealth be freed from monopoly-control, 
and the exchange of wealth be freed likewise, any 
device or convenience for facilitating this exchange 
could not possibly be improperly controlled. 

An automatic, permanent and satisfactory regula- 
tion of public service utilities, e. g., the railways. 

The disappearance of what is known as the hous- 
ing-problem. 

These things strike us, we say, as peculiarly inter- 
esting and desirable at this time; and because they 
so impress us, we have frequently spoken of the single 
tax as we would speak of any effective means of 
bringing any desirable thing to pass. We do not feel 
called upon to explain the flow of these results from 
the operation of the single tax; for two reasons. 
First, the subject has a literature, by no means recon- 
dite, and as long as our readers have access to this, 
we could not justify our use of space in rehearsing 
what can be found there. Second, under the circum- 
stances which we have just recounted, the burden of 
proof, if proof be required, is upon those who are, 
for whatever reason, interested in maintaining the 
contrary. We should be immensely diverted 1f some 
of them would undertake to furnish this proof, 
especially if our brethren of the liberal persuasion 
would undertake it; but they will not, so we must join 
our readers in seeking amusement elsewhere. 

But if our readers will bear in mind that the single 
tax is not an opinion or a theory, but a formula de- 
duced from observing the operations of nature, they 
will see that it is supremely silly to consider us, or 
any one, a propagandist for it. Propaganda for an 
opinion or a theory or a policy, is understandable; 
but propaganda for a formula is not. Propaganda 
for x° + px=q or for 2 x 2=4, is manifestly incon- 
ceivable, and the suggestion that one is a propagan- 
dist in such premises is perhaps rather flat. Such 
formule are their own propagandists; they get 
themselves accepted by experience, and there is no 
other way of getting them accepted. Persons who 
reject them, like the circle-squarers and perpetual- 
motion fanatics—or in the present case, like the 
academic economists, political liberals and the lower 
order of journalists—may do so as they will, and 
by force of influence or example may lead others to 
do likewise; but the validity of the formula is in no 
wise impaired nor is its ultimate acceptance really 
much postponed. Why then, even if propaganda 
were admissible or were anything but sheer absur- 
dity, should one who has anything better to do, take 
interest in it? 


MRS. LEO HUNTER GOES A-HUNTING. 


Tuese bright autumnal days, when nature puts on her 
final coquetry to lure the city folk before abandoning 
them to the rigours of winter, mark the opening of 
the season for our national indoor sport in which so 
many of our women-folk have long since excelled the 
brilliant record of Mrs. Leo Hunter herself. Now 
the westward-bound liners are filled with friendly 
visitors escaping from the fogs of London to bring 
enlightenment and culture to these barren shores. In 
the saloon staterooms, recline the greater luminaries; 
in the second-class the lesser lights, doubtless buoyed 
up with the hope that their return journey will be made 
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in more luxurious circumstances, if only the lecture- 
agencies do their duty and the goddesses of the 
women’s clubs be kind. This is the season when our 
philistines of culture go lion-hunting, and by the in- 
evitable circumstance of race and language, it is usually 
the British breed which provides the biggest bags. Let 
us rejoice then, that by a benign dispensation of cli- 
mate so many of these distinguished strangers obtain 
their first glimpse of our country at a season of the 
year when these Eastern States are looking their best, 
when there is a crispness and exhilaration in the air 
well calculated to sustain the most roseate hopes, with- 
out which few would make this pilgrimage. 

Of course, there are not lacking certain suspicious 
persons who, usually in the name of the Irish Republic, 
conjure up visions of sinister British propaganda every 
time a luncheon-party in New York overflows with 
good will towards some minor English poet or lectur- 
ing editor. We venture to suggest, however, that, if 
a sordid motive must be sought, it will generally be 
found that American rather than British gold is the 
impulse behind these intellectual outpourings. The 
machinations of foreign propaganda are not needed 
to induce certain classes of our female unemployed 
to listen with becoming gravity while one imported 
genius from Bloomsbury or thereabouts lectures upon 
the transcendental merits of his friends who live in 
Kensington; who sooner or later will come over, in 
their turn, and do the same for him. All this is merely 
an affecting manifestation, on the part of our visitors, 
of the community-spirit; and, on the part of their 
listeners, of provincial modesty, for which we must 
seek responsibility much nearer home than our suspici- 
ous patriots will allow. 

After all, this ardent desire to welcome distinguished 
artists and men of letters from abroad is thoroughly 
legitimate and creditable, whatever may be thought of 
the often misguided enthusiasm which prompts the 
selection of the individuals to be honoured. If our 
readiness to pay tribute to creative genius is frittered 
away upon mediocrities, no just complaint can lie 
against those who consciously or unconsciously profit 
by this ignorance and lack of a sense of values. Many 
fictitious, reputations have been built up in this coun- 
try where there is none so poor to refuse to do rever- 
ence to whatever has the good fortune to come from 
abroad. The snobbery upon which the fame of im- 
ported wares thrives, irrespective of real merit, is even 
more powerful where things of the mind are concerned. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the notion culti- 
vated by our naive patriots that this phenomenon is the 
result of deep-laid plots by alien enemies. A protec- 
tive tariff for the aid and comfort of the home-made 
article is, therefore, not the remedy in this case. 

Why should there not be, however, a measure of 
reciprocity in this disposal of intellectual wares? As 
things are now, America’s import-balance is some- 
what excessive. While preserving all due respect for 
the superiorities of the Old World, it ought to be pos- 
sible to suggest that all that glisters is not gold in the 
amiable personal paragraphs of the columnists, and 
in the laudatory programmes of the lecture-agencies. 
It would be an interesting statistical operation to com- 
pare the amount of space given in the press of this 
country to the work of merely average English writ- 
ers with that given in the English press to the most 
significant Americans. There was a time, no doubt, in 
the history of America, when editors and publishers 
were compelled to rely upon Europe for their material. 
There is still, of course, a great deal that must come 
to us from over-seas, but the amount of mediocre im- 


portation is out of all proportion to present needs, 
while our exports are very few, even relatively. It is 
true that since the war there has been a perceptible 
increase in the number of American authors whose 
works have been published in England, and a noticeable 
departure from the traditional character of the works 
selected, but there is as yet no disposition on the part 
of Englishmen to give Americans a hearing that is at 
all comparable with the almost pathetic eagerness, the 
utterly uncritical willingness, that is so apparent every- 
where in this country, to take every visiting intel- 
lectual at his own top-lofty valuation. 

Instead of viewing all this as the machinations of 
British propaganda, we see in it simply further evid- 
ence of the way in which education and criticism in 
America have betrayed their tasks. The pundits who 
eternally decry the enthusiasms of our younger groups, 
who charge them with esthetic blindness, and ridicule 
their so-called lack of discrimination—what have they 
done to guide American taste? Has their assiduous 
cult of the Bostonian era, have their reverent libations 
on the altar of colonialism, given the American public 
a sound standard of literary values? Meanwhile, the 
lecture-season is in full blast, and with a few excep- 
tions, the imported lecturers are—what they are. Their 
audiences are the innocent folk who have been taught 
that no good can come out of literary America unless 
it bears the stamp of the Anglo-Saxon literary hier- 
archy. Is it any wonder, then, that most people find 
English imitators more interesting than American 
imitators of these imitative Englishmen? As long as 
our genteel professors and their Grub Street follow- 
ers presen the gospel of uninspired orthodoxy, so long 
will the well-bred products of the “best” English uni- 
versities be preferred to the strivings and gropings of 
real creative genius in America. At the same time, 
the practice will continue whereby the third-rate British 
writer is far more numerously represented on this 
side of the Atlantic than the first-class American on 
the other. 

We are sometimes tempted to ask ourselves what 
would happen if this country should suddenly make 
its declaration of intellectual independence? The re- 
ception accorded in England to several of our younger 
American writers recently published there is some- 
thing of an indication. The old tone of patronizing 
condescension has made way for frank denunciation, 
and one finds the reviewers in the Literary Supplement 
of the London Times turning with obvious relief from 
the unaccustomed spectacle of a Sherwood Anderson 
or an H. L. Mencken to.the familiar provincialism of 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. That is the sort of thing we 
have acctistomed them to expect—an attitude of 
humility such as is becoming in country cousins who 
are properly aware of their recent origins and inferior 
status. 

The thought occurs that perhaps the whole aim of 
our pastors and masters in this matter is to keep 
America in what may be called the “flapper” stage of 
evolution, to hold the American mind in such tute- 
lage that, like Peter Pan, it can never grow up. What 
is all this tender concern for our morals, this paternal 
belief that we must never be placed in the way of 
temptation, this strenuous effort to shield us from the 
harsh realities of a wicked world? Ill-disposed critics 
have mentioned the name of Mr. Pecksniff in our 
hearing, but it is Mr. Podsnap they mean when they 
discuss this matter. America is the “Young Person” 
—robust, no doubt, and big for her age, but still the 
Young Person—whose sensitive cheek must be pre- 
served at all costs. 
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THE GREAT HARRIGAN DUCLOS. 
Wen I made the appointment by telephone from town J 
did not tell Mr. Harrigan Duclos that I wanted to interview 
him. I spoke of myself as merely a free-lance journalist who 
wanted to talk with him about the future of literature in the 
United States, and he answered me with a cordial invitation 
to “come right out to the farm, Young Man!” 


I found Mr. Duclos, in a greenish-grey flannel shirt, khaki 
breeches, (without puttees), heavy army boots, and _ bare- 
headed, turning a furrow on the hillside behind his pretty 
Georgian country-house. He was very much out of breath 
when I overtook him at the turn of the furrow and was 
having some difficulty with his fine team which, I thought, 
showed a good deal of “high-life’ for farm animals. 

“Ah, ha!” I said as jovially as I could, “Cincinnatus has 
returned to the plow.” 

“Ves,” he beamed at me through heavy tortoise-shell spect- 
acles misted with sweat, “this is how I keep fit for my 
work—keep from getting soft, you know. A man loses his 
punch if he doesn’t work and work hard in the great out- 
doors. That’s the trouble with all these young high-brow 
writers—the bilious eye, literally the bilious eye and the soft 
biceps. It gets them, young man. Healthy tissue, red blood 
means wholesome work with a punch in it, by God!” and he 
flexed his right arm and protruded his jaw for appropriate 
emphasis. 

Mr. Duclos beckoned to a farm-labourer who had been 
standing by a clump of birches at the end of the field, and 
when this stout fellow had taken the reins and calmed the 
fine draught animals, the great Harrigan Duclos, the man 
who is supreme in his craft of short-story writing in America 
took me by the arm with a friendly grace and led me down 
the hillside to the house. 


“This is where I work,” he said with a gesture that would 
have been grandiloquent in a smaller man as he ushered me 
into his study. 

I observed a broad, glass-covered mahogany desk with the 
few appurtenances of an important business exectitive’s work- 
table upon it. 

“You see I keep the decks clear for action,’ he went on. 
“In the old days an author used to write in an attic amid 
a litter of papers and cigarette butts. He used to wait for 
what he called inspiration—usually a dun at the door,” he 
said with a twinkle in his fine grey eyes. “But that’s all 
changed. This is an era of efficiency and the author can learn 
as much from the business man as the farmer, the lawyer, 
the statesman. Writing is a business like everything else 
and the author who sits around and talks about art with a 
capital A, and writes a half-dozen essays a year for a high- 
brow paper with a circulation of two thousand—he doesn’t 
get anywhere. These young intellectuals,” he snorted as if 
he had been challenged by a contemptible enemy, “these young 
pink and red intellectuals are the damnedest lot of liars and 
hypocrites in the nation. They patter about art and the 
creative instinct and all that bunk and say they are too good 
to earn a living writing for the popular magazines. It’s a 
God damned lie,” he almost shouted, his handsome virile face 
suffused with that very red blood that has made him the idol 
of the magazine-reading public and of the faithful devotees 
of the screen. “Those young men and women can’t do any- 
thing else. They’re failures who puke their bitterness into 
these wretched little weeklies that are undermining the faith 
of youth in all our great institutions. ... At any rate,” 
he continued speaking more quietly as he regained the master- 
ful self-control that is his chief characteristic, “in America 
people don’t want art. I have something of the poet in me. 
I love nature and adventure and could write in a poetic 
medium if I wanted to. But it simply doesn’t get across. It 
won't go down, young man, There was a time when litera- 
ture was for the few, a handful of refined spirits, an 
aristocracy of the intelligence, but with the rise of steam- 
transportation that age ended. Now an author writes for 
the hundred million and the hundred million want the punch 
between the eyes that you can give them with a hundred-per- 
cent efficient short-story. The steam-engine has boosted 
circulation so that nowadays every one is a reader and the 
highbrows and intelligentsia are withering away like a rudi- 
mentary organ—like the vermiform appendix, just like that, 
by God; for they give us all a swift pain in the belly and 
like the appendix they ought to be cut out.” 

Mr. Duclos’s will to expression was so tempestuous, so 
vigorous, so “red-blooded” that it plunged, reared and snorted 
like his “high-life’ farm-team when too carefully directed. 
A round oath, a forthright blasphemy seemed such an appro- 


priate medium for this sanguine, boyish—shall I say ingenu- 
ous—tfellow whom the whole nation has accepted almost as 
a fireside god, who is the most authentic expression of our 
national genius for getting things done. 

There were times, however, during the interview, when I 
seemed to detect a note of querulousness in his voice, the 
tone that echoes from an imperfectly explored “unconscious,” 
to use the slang of modern psychology, where there may be 
fettered some unrecognized but incorrigible aspiration. As I 
listened to the great man’s pyrotechnical expletives I was 
reminded of the oaths of soldiers under shell-fire. Mr. Duclos 
seemed to be addressing an adversary within his own heart, 
an adversary of whose power he was not quite so contemptu- 
ous as he would have liked to be. Was there within him, [ 
asked myself, an alter ego, a rudimentary artist, perhaps, who 
realized that I was not accepting all that he was saying with- 
out reservations? Was it possibly his own artistic vermiform 
appendix which gave him that “swift pain in the belly” of 
which he spoke? 

Yes, I said to myself later when I recalled our conversation. 
The most famous short-story writer in America is uneasy. 
For all his red-blood, these pale young high-brows, as he 
calls them, seem to be troubling him pretty badly. 

Epwarp Townsend Boots. 


WHY THE LEAGUE HAS FAILED. 
LACKING entirely, as I do, the “will to believe,” I 
sometimes envy the possessors of that theological vir- 
tue. I wish I could believe in the League of ‘Nations, 
as do so many people much more eminent than I— 
Lord Robert Cecil, for instance. How comforting 
so unquestioning a faith would be in a Europe heading 
straight towards ruin, which, so far as the critical 
unbeliever can see, the League of Nations is doing 
nothing to avert. 

I frankly confess that I was prejudiced against the 
League from its start, and even before. It was in 
January, 1919, if I am not mistaken, that I under- 
went severe heckling from a Scottish audience—and 
they know how to heckle in Scotland—after a lec- 
ture in which I ventured to express the opinion that 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s conception of a League of 
Nations, as far as I understood it, would prove a dis- 
illusion in practice. In liberal circles in Britain it 
was downright heresy at that date to suggest that Mr. 
Wilson was anything less than an inspired prophet. 
But my prejudice was based on certain grounds of 
reason. Had the history of the League during the two 
years of its existence shown my forebodings to be 
mistaken, I hope and think that I should have ad- 
mitted the mistake. Alas! it has but too thoroughly 
confirmed them. 

The chief reason why I was prejudiced against the 
League of Nations is that it is a political institution, 
and experience has led me to the conviction that there 
is nothing to be hoped for from politics. In my 
opinion, if we wish to make a start in the difficult 
task of re-organizing the world on sane lines, the first 
thing we have to do is to get rid of politics and poli- 
ticians. I share to the full the Marxist objection to 
“political power properly so-called,” although I am 
far from being an orthodox Marxist. It is strange 
that so many of those who in our days are called or 
call themselves socialists should have a childlike faith 
in the State and its coercive powers, which they are 
always seeking to extend, whereas all the great social- 
ists—Saint-Simon, Proudhon, Marx, Bakunin and the 
rest—while differing on so many points, have agreed on 
this one point—that the State should be destroyed. 
It is true that Marx was not quite consistent, for he 
too had such faith in the creative value of the coercive 
powers of the State that he believed they could be 
used by the proletariat to build up a free socialist 
society in which the State would ultimately disappear. 
Nevertheless, the destruction of the State was his 
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ultimate aim, although, in my opinion, it could never 
be effected by the means that he proposed. 

Now the League of Nations is a league of States— 
of Governments. It is based on the Nationalist prin- 
ciple and on the sovereignty of the State. During the 
second Assembly of the League, recently held in 
Geneva, speaker after speaker has insisted on that fact. 
The French Government based its opposition to the 
resolution recommending the members of the League 
to sign the convention against the traffic in women and 
children on the ground that even a mere expression 
of opinion on the part of the Assembly about an inter- 
national convention was an infringement of the sov- 
ereignty of the State. The supporters of the resolu- 
tion held with reason that it was not, but they all 
agreed with the French view that the sovereignty of 
the State is sacrosanct and must on no account be 
limited by any action of the League. 

This being so, I say that the League of Nations, as 
an instrument for making war impossible or establish- 
ing an international—or, to use Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
more accurate term, cosmopolitan—society, is a sham. 
It is worse than useless, since it gives a false sense of 
security to those deluded by it. As M. Lafontaine, 
one of the few delegates to the Assembly who tells the 
brutal truth, said last year, national sovereignty means 
war. Some people may think that war is a less evil 
than the suppression of national sovereignty, but, in 
the name of common humanity, let our statesmen and 
diplomatists cease to humbug the world by pretending 
that national sovereignty is compatible with peace, and 
that we can have both. They know that we can not 
have both, and they prefer national sovereignty. 
Therefore is the League of Nations an organized 
hypocrisy. Peace can be secured only by the unity of 
the civilized world and the unity of the civilized world 
can be secured only by the suppression of frontiers. 
The League of Nations has been founded on the 
assumption that frontiers are to exist for ever, and 
depends on a treaty that has increased and multiplied 
them. 

In particular, peace depends on the suppression of 
economic frontiers, and the Governments that form the 
League of Nations are making the economic barriers 
between peoples more rigid and more exclusive than 
ever. Even Britain has deserted free trade—tempo- 
rarily one hopes, but without being at all sure, for 
even the British Labour party is far from recognizing 
the importance of free trade. The chief cause of 
phenomena in human history is always an economic 
cause and the chief economic cause of war is, with- 
out any doubt, protectionism, which is also the chief 
obstacle to the unity of the world. What would be- 
come of the unity of the United States of America or 
of the Swiss Confederation, if the various States and 
Cantons were allowed to impose import-duties against 
one another? The Cantons of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion are more independent than the States of Amer- 
ica. They are even divided by political frontiers and, 
theoretically, any of them has the right to secede from 
the Confederation, which is a voluntary federation of 
independent States. But they have economic unity and 
that is enough. The strange thing is that the majority 
of the Swiss do not see that, if free trade is desirable 
between the various Cantons of the Confederation, it 
must be equally desirable between the various coun- 
tries of Europe. Protectionism is ruining Switzerland, 
but the Swiss persist in it, although nobody proposes 
to “protect” the Canton of Basle against the Canton 
of Zurich. Yet if protection be a good thing for Switz- 
erland as a whole, why not for a single Canton? 
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Universal free trade might not make war impossible, 
but it would make it extraordinarily difficult, for, if 
economic frontiers were suppressed, no country 
would be sufficiently self-supporting to risk war. In 
time the idea of war between different countries would 
become as unthinkable as that of war between two 
Swiss Cantons or between two States of America. 
Protectionism obscures the interdependence of the 
peoples and gives the illusion that the prosperity of 
one country injures another. Yet nobody imagines 
that the prosperity of the State of New York injures 
Massachusetts. That is because the suppression of 
economic frontiers within the United States has 
caused each particular part of the country to devote 
itself to the particular industries most suited to its 
natural conditions and resources. Nobody tries to 
grow wheat in New York City. Universal free trade 
would have the same effect on the: world. It would 
kill the artificial industries in every country, and so 
much the better. There was once a flourishing wine- 
growing industry in England. It has completely dis- 
appeared, but no doubt it could be revived by protec- 
tion. The only result of its revival would be that the 
Englishman would be forced to drink dear and nasty 
wine. It is much more satisfactory for him to import 
his wine from France, Spain and Italy. 

One of the principal causes of modern wars is the 
competition for markets and colonies. That was the 
ultimate cause of the late war, which was brought about 
mainly by the quarrel about Morocco, and by the need 
of Germany to secure more colonies. The cause of 
the quarrel about Morocco was the desire of France 
to shut other countries out of the Moroccan market. 
Universal free trade would open all the markets of 
the world to everybody and thus remove the princi- 
pal cause of war. The ownership of a particular col- 
ony would no longer be a matter of importance; indeed, 
colonies would become expensive luxuries with no 
corresponding advantage when they could no longer 
be exploited by a particular nation. Even free trade 
in colonies and dependencies alone would enormously 
diminish the chances of war. 

These are truisms, but the League of Nations ig- 
nores them. Like its founder, it also ignores the fairly 
obvious fact that “self-determination” is impossible 
without universal free trade. The attempt to apply the 
doctrine of self-determination has been one of the 
principal causes of the ruin of Europe. For it has 
meant the multiplication of economic frontiers and the 
destruction of the economic unity of Central Europe. 
If an American wishes to understand what the peace- 
treaties have done in Central Europe, he has only to 
imagine the United States suddenly carved up into 
half-a-dozen separate territories divided from one an- 
other by economic barriers. There were firms in the 
old Austrian Empire that had houses in Vienna, Buda- 
pest and Prague. Those cities are now divided not 
merely by import-duties, but by severe restrictions on 
importation and exportation, and even on communica- 
tions. Had the States carved out of the old Austrian 
Empire been compelled to maintain free trade with 
one another, the political changes would have been of 
less consequence. 

The Upper Silesian problem could have been solved 
without any difficulty, had there been free trade be- 
tween Germany and Poland, for in that case the polit- 
ical parties of Upper Silesia would have been harmless. 
As it is, if an economic frontier be drawn across 
Upper Silesia, both it and Germany are likely to be 
ruined. The Council of the League of Nations has 
recognized that fact by its proposed scheme for main- 
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taining, at least temporarily, the economic unity of 
Upper Silesia. But it is time to stop the reckless ap- 
plication of the principle of self-determination with- 
out regard to economic conditions. It can be applied 
absolutely and universally in Europe when Europe at 
any rate has universal free trade, but not till then. 
The present situation in Central Europe is rapidly 
converting people to the opinion of Talleyrand that, 
if Austria did not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent her. It may be necessary to restore her unless 
the countries formed out of the old Austrian Empire 
come to their senses and agree to suppress their eco- 
nomic frontiers. 

These remarks dispense me from any detailed com- 
ment on the second Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, for they explain why it has done nothing. How 
could it do anything? Fifty-one Governments have 
associated themselves together with the declared pur- 
pose of abolishing war and they have begun by agree- 
ing not to deal with any of the causes of war, but 
rather to assume them to be eternal. Nothing has been 
done about disarmament, and the devotees of the 
League do not conceal their disappointment; but they 
console themselves with the reflection that a beginning 
has been made. No beginning has been made or ever 
will be made until the Governments consent to begin 
at the beginning. They can not disarm in the military 
sense until they have disarmed economically. Eco- 
nomic peace must precede ‘political peace. In other 
words, there can be no disarmament without universal 
free trade. How can any Government take the risk 
of disarming the country for which it is responsible, 
as long as the principal causes of war are allowed to 
exist? You may make as many international regula- 
‘tions as you please for the control of armaments. 
They will be evaded unless and until the causes of war 
are removed. 

Naturally, the Assembly has done nothing to solve 
the economic problems of Europe. It has barely dis- 
cussed them. On that reticence it is to be congratulated. 
For discussion could be only hypocritical when every- 
body knows what is the first and most essential condi- 
tion of the solution and nobody is willing to accept it. 
This year, at last, there has been a little perfunctory 
talk about raw materials. Italy did not venture to 
repeat her attempt of last year to get the question of 
apportioning raw materials among the various coun- 
tries considered. Of course it will not be considered, 
since the Assembly will not consider the much more 
simple solution of suppressing economic frontiers and 
thus making all raw materials available for everybody. 
I am not forgetting that there are countries like Aus- 
tria that have no money with which to buy raw mate- 
rials. But that is a financial problem requiring a 
financial solution. The League of Nations has made 
an attempt to solve it, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be successful. 

Having deliberately put aside all the really important 
problems, the Assembly had nothing left but to indulge 
in political intrigue. There was plenty of that. Eng- 
land and France were the protagonists this year and 
France was badly beaten. Before the end of the As- 
sembly, the great majority of the States had been 
drawn into the British orbit, leaving France with the 
Little Entente and Poland as sole supporters. Even 
Belgium had deserted her. The astonishing diplomacy 
of the Quai d’Orsay contributed largely to this result. 
Tt must have been on the explicit instructions of the 
Quai d’Orsay that M. Hanotaux persisted in his opposi- 
tion to the convention against the traffic in women and 
children; an opposition of which the alleged grounds 


were so incomprehensible that the most unpleasant 
rumours about its real motives circulated in the As- 
sembly and in the town of Geneva. The result was a 
crushing defeat for France, left in a minority of eight, 
which included the delegates from Costa-Rica, Cuba 
and Venezuela. The French delegation supported the 
aggressive designs of Greece and Jugoslavia on Al- 
bania, presumably in accordance with the settled 
French policy of supporting a State of the Little En- 
tente, right or wrong. On the Polish-Lithuanian 
question, French diplomacy sustained a complete 
defeat, and M. Bourgeois was obliged to echo Mr. 
Balfour’s condemnation of Poland. By way of em- 
phasizing the defeat, the French delegation was 
foolish enough to abstain on the vote for the admission 
of Lithuania into the League, in company with Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugoslavia. 

The League of Nations has thus become more than 
ever a British preserve, for Italy is now entirely ac- 
quired to the British interest and has abandoned the 
policy of grouping the small nations to resist the Great 
Powers. No doubt the weakness of France is one of 
the chief causes of this development. It is generally 
recognized that the apparent military strength 
of France is a facade, with no real force behind it. 
Great Britain alone of the European belligerents is in 
a relatively sound economic and financial position. It 
must also be said that, on the questions that divided 
France and England at the Assembly, the English 
policy was, or appeared, the more liberal and the less 
nationalist, British diplomacy has the trick of ap- 
pearing more liberal and less imperialist than it 
really is, and it has some regard for decency. For 
example, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher very definitely opposed 
the proposal of the Serbian delegate, M. Spalaikovitch, 
to condemn the Bolshevik Government by a resolution 
of the Assembly, and formally dissociated the British 
Government from M. Spalaikovitch’s suggestion that 
it would be better to let millions of Russians starve 
than to run the risk of strengthening Bolshevism. M. 
Hanotaux, who also spoke after M. Spalaikovitch, had 
not a word of criticism for his amiable sentiments. 

The proposed amendment to Article 18 of the Cove- 
nant, with the purpose of legalizing secret treaties, 
was adjourned till next year, but only on the under- 
standing that the members of the League will be free 
to disregard the provisions of the Article in the inter- 
val. As they all do so already, when it suits them, 
the situation is unchanged. Of course, on this point, 
France and England were quite agreed. 

As for the territorial questions, the Polish-Lithu- 
anian problem remains unsolved and that of Upper 
Silesia has been settled by an illogical compromise, 
obviously the result of bargaining between the French 
and English Governments. By the way, the Council 
can not be very well acquainted with the treaty of 
Versailles, or it would have known that the treaty gave 
no power to impose economic conditions in deciding the 
partition of Upper Silesia. That is the sort of question 
that it is the duty of the Secretary-General of the 
League to raise, when he sees that the Council is going 
wrong. The Secretariat exists to know such things. 
But the present Secretary-General is as unwilling to 
take any initiative himself as to allow it on the part of 
others. The Secretariat suffers from creeping paralysis, 
through no fault of its staff, some of whom are eager 
enough to do something and chafe under the obstacles 
put in their way. 

The whole procedure of the Council about Upper 
Silesia, with its pretence of a solemn judicial sentence, 
was wrong. The Council should have invited Germany 
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and Poland to send representatives to Geneva to nego- 
tiate under its auspices; and the Polish representatives 
should have been told from the first that Poland would 
not be given an inch of Upper Silesian territory unless 
they agreed to make the territory ceded to Poland a 
Free Zone for ever, so that the economic unity of 
Upper Silesia should be preserved. That would have 
meant that the Polish Government could not put 
custom-houses on the new frontier, but could, if it 
pleased, put them on the frontier between Poland and 
Upper Silesia. The Poles would almost certainly not 
have done this and the result would have been free 
trade between Poland and Germany. If an agreement 
between Germany and Poland had thus been arrived 
at, as it could have been, the question of the treaty 
would not have arisen. As it is, the decision is a 
makeshift, which can hardly be final and which does 
no credit to the League of Nations. As for the pre- 
tence of a solemn judicial sentence, it was rather given 
away by the semi-official announcement in the Gen- 
evese press that the Council was waiting to hear the 
opinions of the British and French Governments before 
making its final decision. 
Rogpert DELL. 


‘THE MYTH OF A.GUILTY NATION EX: 


Tuts series of articles was compiled to establish one 
point and only one, namely: that the German Govern- 
ment was not solely guilty of bringing on the war. 
I have not been at all concerned with measuring the 
German Government’s share of guilt, with trying to 
show that it was either great or small or that it was 
either less or more than that of any other Government 
or association of Governments. All this is beside the 
point. I do not by any means wish to escape the re- 
sponsibility of saying that I think the German Govern- 
ment’s share of guilt in the matter is extremely small; 
so small by comparison with that of the major Powers 
allied against Germany, as to be inconsiderable. That 
is my belief, demonstrable as I think by such evidence 
as has now become available to any candid person. But 
this has nothing whatever to do with the subject-matter 
of these articles. If the guilt of the German Govern- 
ment could be proved to be ten times greater than it 
was represented to be by the publicity-bureaux of the 
Allied Powers, the conclusion established by the fore- 
going papers would still remain. Guilty as the Ger- 
man Government may have been; multiply by ten any 
estimate that any person, interested or disinterested, 
informed or uninformed, may put upon its guilt; the 
fact remains that it was far, very far indeed, from 
being the only guilty party concerned. 

If there were no practical end to be gained by estab- 
lishing this conclusion, if one’s purpose were only to 
give the German Government the dubious vindication 
of a tu quoque, these papers would be hardly worth 
reading. But as I said at the outset, there is at stake 
an extremely important matter, one that will unfavour- 
ably affect the peace of the world for at least a gen- 
-eration—the treaty of Versailles. If the German 
Government may not be assumed to be solely respon- 
sible for the war, this treaty is indefensible; for it is 
constructed wholly upon that assumption. It beccmes, 
not a treaty, but a verdict pronounced after the man- 
ner of Brennus, by a superior power which, without 
regard to justice, arrogates to itself the functions of 
prosecutor, jurv and judge. 

It is probably superfluous to point out that this 
treaty, conceived in the pure spirit of the victorious 
Apache, has, in practice, utterly broken down. It has 
not worked and it will not work, because it sets at de- 


fiance certain: economic laws which are as inexorable as 
the law of gravitation. The incidence of these laws 
was well understood and clearly foretold, at the time 
of the peace-conference, by an informed minority in 
Europe, notably by Mr. Maynard Keynes in his vol- 
ume entitled “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace.” In this country also, a minority, sufficiently 
informed to know its right hand from its left in eco- 
nomic affairs, stood aghast in contemplation of the 
ruinous consequences which it perceived as inevitable 
under any serious attempt to put this vicious instru- 
ment into operation. But both here and in Europe, 
this minority was very small and uninfluential, and 
could accomplish nothing against the ignorant and un- 
reasoning bad temper which the politicians kept aflame. 

The treaty had therefore to go to the test of experi- 
ment; and of the results of this, one need surely say 
nothing, for they are obvious. The harder Germany 
tried to fulfill the conditions of the treaty, and the 
nearer she came to doing so, the worse things went in 
all the countries that were presumably to benefit by her 
sacrifice. The Central Empires are, as the informed 
minority in all countries has been from the beginning 
anxiously aware, the key-group in the whole of Euro- 
pean industry and commerce. If they must work and 
trade under unfavourable conditions, they also thereby 
automatically impose correspondingly unfavourable 
conditions upon the whole of Europe; and, corre- 
spondingly unfavourable conditions are thereby in turn 
automatically set up wherever the trade of Europe 
reaches—for example, in the United States. There is 
now no possible doubt about this, for one has but to 
glance at the enormous dislocations of international 


commerce, and the universal and profound stagnation 


of industry, in order to prove it to one’s complete satis- 
faction. Germany wisely and far-sightedly made a 
sincere and vigorous effort to comply with the condi- 
tions of the treaty; and by so doing she has carried the 
rest of the world to the verge of economic collapse. 
The damage wrought by the war was in general of a 
spectacular and impressive type, and was indeed very 
great—no one would minimize it—but the damage, 
present and prospective, wrought by the treaty of peace 
is much greater and more far-reaching. 

The political inheritors of those who made the peace 
are now extremely uneasy about it. Their predecessors 
(including Mr. Lloyd George, who still remains in 
office) had flogged up popular hatred against the Cen- 
tral Empires at such a rate that when they took office 
they still had, or thought they had, to court and in- 
dulge this hatred. Thus we found Mr. Secretary 
Hughes, for example, in his first communication to the 
German Government, laying it down that the basis 
of the Versailles treaty was sound—that Germany was 
solely responsible for the war. He spoke of it quite 
in the vein of Mr. Lloyd George, as a chose jugée. 
After having promulgated the treaty with such im- 
mense ceremony, and raised such preposterous and 
extravagant popular expectations on the strength of it, 
the architects of the treaty bequeathed an exceedingly 
difficult task to their successors; the task of letting the 
public down, diverting their attention with this or that 
gesture, taking their mind off their disappointments 
and scaling down their expectations, so that in time 
it might be safe to let the Versailles treaty begin to 
sink out of sight. 

The task is being undertaken; the curious piece of 
mountebankery now being staged in Washington, for 
example, is an ambitious effort to keep the peoples, 
particularly those of Europe, hopeful, confiding and 
diverted, and if economic conditions permit, if times 
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do not become too hard, it may succeed. The politi- 
cians can not say outright that the theory of the Ver- 
sailles treaty is dishonest and outrageous, and that the 
only chance of peace and well-being is by tearing up 
the treaty and starting anew on another basis entirely. 
They can not say this on account of the exigencies of 
their detestable trade. The best that they can do is 
what they are doing. They must wait until the state 
of public feeling permits them to ease down from their 
uncompromising stand upon the treaty. Gradually, 
they expect, the public will accustom itself to the idea 
of relaxations and accommodations, as it sees, from 
day to day, the patent impracticability of any other 
course; feelings will weaken, asperities soften, hatreds 
die out, contacts and approaches of one kind or an- 
other will take place; and finally, these public men 
or their political inheritors will think themselves able 
to effect in an unobtrusive way, such substantial modi- 
fications of the treaty of Versailles as will amount to 
its annulment. 

The process is worth accelerating by every means 
possible; and this series of articles is meant to assist 
it. There are many persons in the country who are 
not politicians, and who are capable and desirous of 
approaching a matter of this kind with intellectual 
honesty. They have an interest in the actual justice 
of the case, and are not obliged, as the politician is, 
to temper their sense of actual justice and their desire 
for justice, with so large an admixture of opportunism. 
It is to these that I have primarily addressed these 
papers. Quite possibly they are not aware, many of 
them, that the Versailles treaty postulates the sole 
responsibility of the German Government for bringing 
on the war; undoubtedly they are not acquainted with 
stich evidence as I have here compiled to show that 
this assumption is unjust and erroneous. Having read 
this evidence, they will be in a position to review the 
terms of the Versailles treaty and reassess the justice 
of those terms. They will also be able to understand 
the unwillingness, the inability, of the German people 
to acquiesce in those terms; and they can comprehend 
the slowness and difficulty wherewith peace and good 
feeling are being re-established in Europe, and the ex- 
treme precariousness and uncertainty of Europe’s 
situation—and our own, in consequence—throughout 
a future that seems longer than one cares to contem- 
plate. 


I wAve published these articles anonymously because 
they are a mere compilation and transcription of fact, 
containing not a shred of opinion or of any original 
matter. The reader can go through them from be- 
ginning to end and check the accuracy of each state- 
ment and quotation for himself. Such work, it seemed 
to me, should be judged strictly as it stands, without 
any regard whatever to the personal authority, or lack 
of authority, which the compiler might happen to 
possess. Now that the series is at an end, however, 
there is no reason why I should not acknowledge my- 
self as its compiler, and I hereby do so. 

The best effect that this series could possibly pro- 
duce would be to cause its readers to study the works 
of my friends Mr. E. D. Morel and Mr. Francis 
Neilson. I can not place too high an estimate upon 
their importance to a student of British and Continen- 
tal diplomacy. They are so thorough, so exhaustive 
and so authoritative that I wonder at their being so 
little known in the United States. Mr. Morel’s works,’ 


1“Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy.” 
$1.25. E, D. Morel. New York: 

“Diplomacy Revealed.” E. D. 
Court: National Labour Press. 


$1.25. “Truth and the War.” 
B. W. Huebsch. ‘ a 
Morel. London, 8 & 9 Johnson’s 


“Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy,” “Truth and the 
War,” and “Diplomacy Revealed,” are simply indis- 
pensable to a student of the subject. I shall be more 
than rewarded for my work in compiling this series if 
it induces a demand for these volumes. Mr. Neilson’s 
book “How Diplomats Make War,” is not an easy 
book to read; no more are Mr. Morel’s; but without 
having read it no serious student can possibly do full 
justice to the subject. 

Friends and correspondents have been very kind in 
offering and suggesting additional material as the 
present series of articles progressed. As this material 
invariably bore upon some correlated subject, or upon 
some post-war phase of my own subject, I could not 
use it, interesting and valuable as it otherwise is. I 
deeply appreciate their kind interest, however, and 
take this occasion to acknowledge it, and to offer this 
explanation. The temptation to digress from the one 
point I set out to make, has been very great; and I 
have had resolutely to put aside everything that would 
tend to make me digress from it, even ever such a 
little way. ALBERT JAY NOCK. 


IN BRAYG A THOUGHT IS BORN. 


In a certain great country, in a region remote, by some 
hundreds of miles, from the centres of industry and 
finance, is the important city of Brayg. Brayg is a chaste 
city, setting its near-classic face with becoming sternness 
against the gross architectural aspirations of its com- 
mercial neighbours. Its domes and towers are of the 
purest marble, and around their snowy tops a continual 
radiance lingers, like the aureole about the head of a 
madonna. In bestowing this radiance, Providence has 
displayed that scrupulous niceness in rewards to virtue, 
for which Providence is so justly famed. For the domes 
and towers of Brayg are the marmoreal wombs in which 
the official thoughts of a mighty nation are brought to 
birth. 

Shallow critics have called Brayg provincial. They 
have hinted that it is only a pompous, overgrown, coun- 
try town. They have even hinted that its name is de-~ 
rived, by some strange colloquial twist, from the word 
“bray,” because of the predilection of the statesmen who 
inhabit it for greeting national problems with fanfares 
of archaic rhetoric and for dismissing them with tinta- 
marres of carefully confused sound. But these critics are 
blinded by prejudice. They mistake Brayg’s intense local 
patriotism for provincial narrowness, its wide-winged 
oratory for flapping demagogy. There is no room for 
the ivied quaintness of provincialism in Brayg. Its great 
army of statecraft is too mutable and transient to permit 
the slow settling and quiet ageing that make the peculiar 
bouquet of provincial life. Brayg is, in fact, an almost 
cosmopolitan city. As for the orators of Brayg: Is it not 
true that speechmaking and statesmanship go together— 
that the labours and emoluments of State belong to the 
largiloquent? So it has been throughout history. So it 
is in Brayg. 

Under the white domes of Brayg there is always a 
stirring and bubbling of fertility. Brayg is an extraor- 
dinarily fecund city. Were it not, alas, for the high 
mortality among its new-born thoughts, the nation might 
soon put off its clogging flesh and be translated into a 
world of pure idea. The demiurge, or, as some prefer 
to name him, the intellectual midwife, of this fertile city, 
is called the Braysig. Periodically, at the gatherings of 
the Senilia, he licks into shape the cubs of Braygian 
thought. Then we have the heartening spectacle of the 
Braysig on war, the Braysig on disarmament, the Braysig 
on strikes and unemployment. Who, indeed, but a Bray- 
sig could generate for us the searchlight phrases to light 
up the dark places of these disturbing phenomena? 

Behold! Here is the Brayg Senilia gathered in annual 
convocation. Rumours of strange unrest in foreign 
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countries float in to the distinguished members. Stories 
of violence, revolutions and famines, and dark mutter- 
ings. Some corruption from these alien parts seems to 
have crept into the great Republic. There is distress in 
the land. The people are not contented. Hordes of 
workless, foodless, shelterless wretches roam about the 
country making the parks unpleasant for decent, well- 
nourished people. In Brayg a thought must be born. The 
Braysig must bring forth the magic words that shall 
dissolve into a mist the gritty facts of poverty and un- 
employment—and in response to the call the Braysig 
nobly does his bit. 

“Fellow-citizens,” begins the Braysig, modestly, “we 
can prove from the Bible and from the ancient books of 
the Greeks and the Romans that hard times frequently 
visited the Jews, as well as the Greek and Roman popu- 
lace. Poverty and unemployment have been with us a 
long time. Unemployment is frequently mentioned in 
the history of our country. It is with us now and will 
be with us again. There is, in fact, in our country, al- 
ways a parasite fringe of those who refuse to work be- 
cause they can not find jobs. Unemployment is some- 
thing that comes out of human nature, and we all know 
what that is. We are not here to argue the problems of 
our system which brings us a bumper-crop of unemploy- 
ment every ten years or so. That would be tampering 
with our social temple, and sounds too much like the 
Russians, and we all know what sort of people they are. 
We must be optimists, and remember that unemployment 
at its worst is never so bad as it might be if it were twice 
as bad as it is. Even though we have struck bottom, 
remember that at the bottom there is nowhere to go but 
up, unless there be another lower bottom somewhere 
around. This observation leads us to the conclusion that 
we are on the up-grade. We must look up. We must 
seek re-establishment, readjustment, normalcy, elation, 
realization, restoration, and liquidation. When we have 
sought these things and their righteousness, all other 
things shall be added unto us. Do not be deceived by 
false doctors, fellow-citizens. There is only one cure 
for unemployment, and that is work. Our condition at 
home and our place in the eternal scheme depend on 
everybody going to work. Work may be scarce, but every- 
body ought to be employed, and there ought to be a job 
for every one in our great and glorious country who 
chooses to work.” 

The Braysig’s voice dwells ominously on the final 
words, and a mighty frown, which begins to settle on his 
forehead, is dispelled only by the cheers that now come 
from the Senilia and from the unemployed in the gal- 
leries. Scribes take down the Braysig’s words and flash 
them to the four quarters of the world. 

“Fellow-citizens,” begins the Braysig* afresh, as the 
cheering moderates a little, “you ask me what are the 
causes of unemployment and poverty, for it has been 
noticed that the two often go together, and it is usually 
the poor who suffer from poverty and unemployment in 
the country as well as in the city. I will only say that 
food, houses, fuel, grain- and cotton-lands, and orchards 
are the support of the labourers in the country. They 
are their roast beef and plum pudding. They are very 
nice, but the labourers can not get them, and therefore 
there is poverty and unemployment in the country. But 
how comes it about in the city? Fellow-citizens, I will 
tell you, for I have lived in the city of Brayg long enough, 
and have studied human nature: the great poverty and 
unemployment in the city comes about from the general 
destitution and lack of work.” 

With that he makes a bow, and “Bravo!” resounds 
through the hall. “The man is right.” “Long live the 
Braysig !” 


) 


1 [t is a coincidence that the ideas, and even the words of the 
Braysig, as quoted in this article, are practically identical with those 
of that genial old provincial malaprop, Mr. Farm-bailiff -Brasig, in Fritz 
Reuter’s novel “Ut Mine Stromtid,” especially with the translation of 
it made and published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in 1878, under the 
title of ‘““Seed-Time and Harvest,’”” The similarity between the ideas of 
Farm-bailiff Brasig, and those of the great men of our own time should 
not lead us to underestimate the value of these ideas. Great thoughts 
are often found in humble places. Rather does it prove the essentially 
democratic bent of the Braysig, that he is not afraid to accept truth, 
be it ever so lowly in origin. 


Then the chairman dismisses the assembly, saying that 
after such a speech no one could possibly have anything 
more to say, whereupon they all come up and congratulate 
the Braysig, and shake hands with him, all except a cer- 
tain rich man and the leader of the great Brayg Har- 
mony Band. The one has slipped silently away, and the 
other has run out to call his fellow-musicians together, 
so that when the Braysig steps out of the door, behold 
there stand seven brass instruments before him in a semi- 
circle, and they open fire on him at once with “Hail to 
them@hiem!7 The Brayg labourers stand around the 
Braysig in a body, and an old, battle-scarred miner says, 
“Don’t be afraid, sir, you have stood by us, and we will 
stand by you.” As the Braysig is escorted by this festive 
procession across the market, and through the streets of 
Brayg, these poor people follow him in trust and rever- 
ence, for it seems to them that it is the first time that 
the world has troubled itself about their distress and sor- 
row, and their hearts are uplifted by a feeling that they 
are not wholly forsaken... . 

All night the wires of all the earth quiver with the 
magic thoughts of the Braysig, and a million hungry 
wretches, lying in uneasy sleep under the cynical stars 
hug to their unblanketed breasts his warming words; and 
about the chaste, near-classic face of the city of Brayg 
lingers a white radiance, whose brightness not even the 
shadow of an impending coal-famine can utterly bedim. 

Hotcer CAHILL. 


MISCELLANY. 


Every age, I suppose, produces an order of criticism in 
keeping with its Zeitgeist; that is, in all phases of human 
endeavour the things which it emphasizes as most im- 
portant are those most in accord with its ruling spirit; 
which, therefore, it can best understand. Thus it seems 
to me that the present age, in which machinery is the 
dominating force, is inclined to mistake the mechanics of 
art for art itself. It is apt to delight for example, in 
a brilliant and faultless technique of violin-playing, and 
to be insensible to the art of violin-playing, which tech- 
nique may only aid and can never counterfeit. It is the 
same propensity that leads our present public to lay so 
much stress upon the mere physical equipment of a singer 
that the art of singing, of which physical equipment is 
only a part—and not the most important part—is in a 
fair way to become, at least as far as this age is con- 
cerned, a lost art. By an unfortunate coincidence—or 
has the spirit of the age evoked them?—there have ap- 
peared among us a number of astounding talents who, 
through the pitch of perfection to which they have 
brought the means of interpretative art, have done much 
to divert attention from its legitimate end, which is, pri- 
marily, an intelligent, truthful communication of the ideas 
of the creative artist. As a help to this end a perfect 
technique or an excellent physical equipment is, of 
course, of great value; but its only legitimate use is its 
use as a means. That is to say, the technique or the 
voice should serve the music whereas the music is all 
too often made to serve as a medium for the voice or 
the technique. 


In the foregoing paragraph I have spoken of violinists 
and singers. To these last, what I have said about the 
high state to which technical facility has been developed 
does not apply. Here our stress has been laid upon ma- 
chinery, to be sure, but it has been upon the machinery 
of voice and not of method. It has been the quality of 
a singer’s voice, more than what he was able to do with 
it, that has interested us. Thus it is that while the tech- 
nique of the violin has been brought in this age to an 
almost incredible pitch of excellence, the technique of 
the voice has been allowed to fall below the high stand- 
ards of former times. This must be evident to anyone 
who listens to the attempts of modern tenors to execute 
certain airs from Rossini, such for instance, as the im- 
mensely difficult “Ecco Ridente,’ from the “Barber of 
Seville’; or who happens to be present when even a 
seasoned performer has the hardihood to attempt Handel’s 
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“Verdi Prati.’ The average modern singer simply can 
not deliver this music; he has not the requisite tech- 
nique; and this, in our singers, is a serious failure; for 
true though it be that technique may be over-emphasized, 
it is equally true that it should be sufficient to enable the 
artist to render the composer’s idea as the composer ex- 
pressed it, instead of adapting it to suit his own 
limitations. 


Ir is my belief that the current conception of what con- 
stitutes excellence in interpretative musicianship is large- 
ly accountable for the perennial crop of mere talent which 
crowds our metropolitan concert-platforms, all bent upon 
graduating from the studio or conservatory into the first 
rank of musical performers. I know of no other country 
where such a procedure is followed, and it would not 
long be followed here, I fancy, if our idea of art were 
what it should be. The young candidate from the studio or 
conservatory is essentially still a student. He may be 
thoroughly grounded in the essentials of his art, but how- 
ever great be his genius and accomplishment he must still 
lack the authority which comes only from long experience 
in its practice: that is, the empirical side of his educa- 
tion, which is quite as important as the theoretical side, 
is still unfinished; he is not a seasoned artist. The fa- 
mous English evangelist, Thomas Spurgeon, when asked 
how he came to be so great an orator, replied that he 
did it by ruining a number of small congregations. Just 
$0, our young talent needs to ruin a number of small audi- 
ences. Talent, even highly promising and trained talent, 
is manifestly put at a great disadvantage when it is ex- 
pected to appear before metropolitan audiences in com- 
petition with the ripened exponents of their art. 


One is rendered acutely conscious of the general failure 
to discriminate between artistry and mere proficiency 
when one listens to such performances as the two con- 
certs recently given in New York by M. Edmond Clément. 
I wish for the sake both of our singers and our public 
that we might hear M. Clément oftener, for he is per- 
haps the greatest living exemplar of the art of singing as 
it should be, and rarely is, practised. He has everything 
that could be demanded of a singer: musical intelligence; 
sincerity; modesty; a technical ability which enables him 
to work marvels with a voice which in itself is neither 
powerful nor exceptionally fine in quality; long experi- 
ence; and then that elusive quality, however one define 
it, and perhaps it is best left undefined, which puts the 
trade-mark of the master on every note, phrase and syl- 
lable. I was fortunate enough to hear M. Clément three 
times during his brief sojourn on this side of the Atlantic, 
for I was in Montreal at the time of his first concert in 
that city, when he gave a programme almost identical 
with that of his first concert in New York. My acquaint- 
ance with his work stretches over a period of fifteen 
years, and I had never heard him sing in better voice or 
with a higher degree of artistry than at that concert. At 
his first New York appearance he was handicapped by a 
slight hoarseness, which most of the critics mistook, some 
for a loss of quality, and some for a loss of flexibility ; but 
the critics should have had the good grace to correct them- 
selves after his second appearance. I think, if I were 
asked my opinion of those three concerts which I heard 
M. Clément give, I should say that at the first he sang as 
only M. Clément can sing; at his second he sang as well 
as any great artist can fairly be expected to sing; and 
at the third he sang better than he could. 


Aw art as exceptional as M. Clément’s seems to have a 
stimulating effect upon our professional critics. Being an 
art for which the usual banalities of newspaper-reviewing 
are entirely inadequate, it jogs them out of their accus- 
tomed rut of journalistic clichés, and spurs them to say 
something out of the ordinary. I was pleased to discover 
an unusually lively interest and appreciation running 
through the press-notices which followed his appearance. 
The New York critics acquitted themselves far better 
than is their wont on such occasions; but I was espe- 
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cially impressed with the quality of the criticism which 
followed M. Clément’s first concert in Montreal. Not only 
did the critics there do ample justice to the singer, but 
several of them discoursed soundly and at length upon 
the fundamental principles in which M. Clément’s art is 
grounded and upon which it must be judged, if it is to 
be judged intelligently. 


Ir is hard to choose among the several excellent examples 
which appeared in the Montreal papers on the morning 
after the concert; but I think the following critique 
from the pen of M. Fréderic Pelletier, in Le Devoir, will 
serve to illustrate my point: 


If we are to judge French art by the example which M. 
Edmond Clément offered us yesterday evening, and since, in 
such cases, comparisons are not only admissible but neces- 
sary, we must bear in mind these few facts: the German 
singer ... is balanced, exact, and conscientious; the Ital- 
ian is fond of brilliance at the expense of truth; the English- 
man is honestly unfeeling; the American is cosmopolitan, and 
the Frenchman aims, above all, at grace and moderation. 
Now, in art, and unless one introduce into this realm a 
measure of the fantastic amounting to disorder, it is only 
truth which counts, because truth and beauty are synonymous 
and beauty alone should predominate. By the word grace 
I do not exclude power, but merely brutality; by moderation, 
I mean the feeling for proportion in dynamics and in time 
with which one may not dispense without giving an impres- 
sion of unsoundness either of taste or of ear. Exaggerated 
crescendos, interminable holds, violent contrasts, over- 
stressed meanings; these may indeed excite enthusiastic re- 
sponse and evoke a loud clapping of hands, but they have 
no more to do with art than unbridled applause has to do 
with a proot of good taste. Without seeking after one il- 
licit effect, without forcing his voice, without substituting 
his personality for that of the composer he interprets, but 
simply by placing at the service of musical ideas which be- 
long to others his faculties of expression and his supple and 
expressive organ, M. Clément sets an example which should 
prove enormously profitable to those who know how to 
listen to him. 


Tuat, I submit, is excellent criticism; and it is all the 
more creditable to M. Clément because it does such great 
credit to the critic himself. The opinion of a critic who 
is thus sure of his fundamental tenets of criticism, is an 
opinion worth listening to. When he speaks one may 
give respectful attention, knowing that there is solid 
ground under his feet and that he will not, like so many 
who are themselves uncertain of what they really want, 
and are aiming at, “follow wandering lights, lost in the 
quagmire.” 


Ir the French Government were as interested as it pro- 
fesses to be in winning the friendship of the American 
people for France, it seems to me that it could not do 
better than send us more representatives like M. Clément 
and fewer like Marshal Foch and M. Viviani. M. Clément 
came to the Province of Quebec as the official ambassador 
of the French Ministry of Fine Arts, and in that capacity 
he was extensively and elaborately entertained. His mis- 
sion—to acquaint Canadians with the best that the French 
spirit has achieved in the art of music—was made much 
of by the Montreal press. In this country he was belated- 
ly announced at his second concert as the representative 
of his Government. I do not know why this was, but it 


‘looks as if the French Government had come near dis- 


regarding its opportunity to offer a graceful and inex- 
pensive tribute to the small minority among us who could 
appreciate French art as exhibited by this greatest of 
French singers. Whether the brilliant success of his first 
appearance caused his Government’s change of heart, I 
do not know; the fact remains that at his first appearance 
he was plain “Edmond Clément,” and that at his second 
he was “Edmond Clément, Chevalier de la Légion @ 
Honneur. Concert tour under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts.” 


TuHE best way for the French Government to promote 
friendship between the two peoples would be, I should 
think, to acquaint the American people with the great 
achievements of the French people in art and science, for 
in those fields all other nations can learn much from 
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France; and in learning, they would come, through pro- 
gressive acceptance of French culture, to love France and 
its people. But the French Government is not really look- 
ing for this sort of friendship. It is looking rather for 
American backing in the vicious military and economic 
policy which has already gone a long way towards ruin- 
ing not only France but all Europe, both economically and 
culturally; therefore it sends us its soldiers and politicians, 
who have nothing to teach us, because we can easily pro- 
duce soldiers and politicians to match them both in vicious- 
ness and in stupidity. Its Fochs and its Briands serve us 
as occasions for a sort of national debauch of senti- 
mentalism, participated in by millions of people who 
would as enthusiastically hiss them to-morrow if our 
Government and our press should give the word. Of 
course all this has nothing to do with M. Clément’s sing- 
ing. He would still be as great as he is, if he sang 
anonymously on the street-corner. But it has a great deal 
to do with the relation in which the people of this coun- 
try are to stand towards the people of France. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


MUSIC. 
VINCENT D’INDY. 


TuE visits to America, in one season, of the foremost 
living composers of Germany and of France—Richard 
Strauss and Vincent d’Indy—irresistibly suggest cer- 
tain comparisons between the musical arts of the two 
countries, as enlightening as they are paradoxical. A 
plausible case could be made for the theory that 
modern Germany and [rance, like two chemicals in 
a reaction, have exchanged elements, and reversed each 
other’s character. Thus the realistic movement, or 
“programme music” as it is more frequently called, 
beginning in France with Berlioz, passed through 
Liszt into Germany, where it finds its greatest con- 
temporary representative in Strauss. During this same 
period, moreover, while “tone painting” was thus being 
transmitted from the naturally literary and dramatic 
French to the more subjective and emotional Ger- 
mans, the other type of music, which, to distinguish 
it from the outward-looking art of the scene-painter, 
we may call “inward-looking” or “pure” music—this 
older type, born in the land of inmmigkeit and so glori- 
ously nurtured by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms, crossed the Rhine in the other direc- 
tion, established itself in Paris though the labours of 
‘the half-Teutonic Belgian, César Franck, and now 
finds possibly its most eloquent living representative in 
the highly Gallic Vincent d’Indy. Thus, while the 
symphonic poem, born in France, was reaching a 
resplendent maturity in Germany, its older brother, 
the symphony, had quietly emigrated from its native 
land and was enjoying in France a new lease of un- 
expected life. 

As long ago as 1905, M. Romain Rolland clearly 
described these tendencies, 
German music [he wrote], is daily losing its intimate spirit; 
there are still traces of this spirit in Wolf, thanks to his 
exceptionally unhappy life; but there is very little of it in 
Mahler, in spite of all his efforts to concentrate his mind on 
himself; and there is hardly any at all in Strauss, although 
he is the most interesting of the three composers. German 
composers have no longer any depth. 
In the sixteen years since these words were written 
their truth has been strikingly corroborated by the 
career of Strauss. He has become constantly more 
brilliantly external. In his early works, brilliant ex- 
ternality gave place to moments at least of introspec- 
tion and pure beauty. In “Death and Transfiguration,” 
despite its cruel realism in the depiction of the death- 
struggle, the panting for breath, the intolerable tension 


of pain, there is the sweet innocence of the childhood 
music, there is the grandeur of the theme of trans- 
figuration. In “Till Eulenspiegel” the literal episodes 
in the life of the ingratiating rogue which make the 
body of the work, are idealized and grasped in their 
essential human spirit in the prologue and epilogue, 
in which, as in the last of Schumann’s “Childhood 
Scenes,” “the poet speaks.” Even in the “Sinfonia 
Domestica” there is the magnificently imaginative 
treatment of the Husband-theme to offset the puerile 
futilities of the squalling baby, as in the “Hero’s 
Life” there is the love music to make up for those 
silly “Adversaries.” But from about the time of the 
“Hero’s Life” the tendency towards literal scene- 
painting, towards a crass and vulgar materialism, 
which Mr. Ernest Newman has so skilfully analysed, 
gained steadily on the better elements in Strauss, 
until we have the reductio ad absurdum of his method 
in the “Alpine Symphony,” with its sorry inanities of 
stage-carpentered sunrises, “real” cowbells and imita- 
tion thunder, unredeemed by any true emotional pene- 
tration of the sentiment of mountains. In his work, 
with its extravagant luxury of means, its pathetic 
spiritual poverty, Strauss is at last pitilessly revealed 
as, in Mr. Paul Rosenfeld’s phrase, “the false dawn 
of modern music.” 

But is the true dawn to be found any more in 
France than in Germany? M. Rolland thought in 
1905 that it was. 

At this German music festival [he said], it was a Frenchman 
[César Franck] who represented not only serious music 
moulded in a classical form, but a religious spirit. The charac- 
ters of two nations have been reversed. The Germans have 
so changed that they are only able to appreciate this serious- 
ness and religious faith with difficulty. I watched the audience 
on this occasion; they listened politely, a little astonished 
and bored, as if to say, ‘What business has this Frenchman 
with depth and piety of soul?’ It was only the other 
day that German music enjoyed the privilege of boring us 
in France. : 

If M. Rolland were writing to-day he would probably 
be obliged to admit that the Franckists now “enjoy the 
privilege of boring” not only the Germans, but many 
of their compatriots; and this would be an admission 
damaging not to the Franckists but to modern French 
taste. 

Have not France and the rest of Europe, in fact, 
the false emphasis of war-propaganda to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, been about as much debased 
as Germany itself by the materialism, growing ever 
more mad for thirty years before 1914, that was the 
true cause of the war? Modern France would seem, to 
an unprejudiced observer, as would modern America 
for that matter, about as materialistic as modern 
Germany. To sttch an observer, Franckism appears, 
unfortunately, as only an oasis of vitalism in a desert 
of materialism and its by-products, a small group in- 
spired by faith outclamoured by a disillusioned herd. 
Of the three other groups in clique-ridden France 
which struggle with this forlorn hope for supremacy, 
each bears the mark clearly enough of our world- 
wide modern materialism, either in fulfilment of it 
or in reaction against it. The impressionism of which 
Debussy was the leader was in part a wholesome 
revolt against the megalomania of Strauss, Mahler and 
Reger, an assertion eminently Gallic of the superiority 
of quality to quantity, of distinction to size, of refine- 
ment to brute force. But it was also, less happily, 
with its emphasis on sensuous charm, its retirement to 
the ivory tower, a confession of the spiritual exhaus- 
tion which materialism brings in its train. Debussy 
has been especially successful, as has been pointed 
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out elsewhere, “in his appeal to the modern preference 
of sensation to thought and emotion, of subjective day- 
dreaming to the impersonal perception of beauty.’” 
In these preferences he has, of course, many more 
sympathizers in contemporary France than has d’Indy 
in his austerer ideal of thought and emotion embodied 
in objective beauty. 

The fatigue of modern life has led to another kind 
of reaction in the reversion to barbaric stimuli of 
modern primitives like Stravinsky, Schmitt and the 
other devotees of dance-rhythms and the pantomime. 
Exhausted nerves, minds rendered incapable, by the 
distractions and useless complications of our machin- 
ery, of concentrating themselves upon the syntheses 
of sensation that are required by genuine art, fall 
back on the crude sensations themselves. It is strange 
and somewhat repulsive to see European musicians, 
with long and intensive culture behind them, at the 
behest of tired nerves throwing it all away and ac- 
claiming American rag-time, the sweepings of our 
streets, as the rejuvenator of their senile art. Even 
stranger is the arid intellectualism that in those whose 
emotions are dead, or never lived, gives birth to all 
manner of fads and fashions based upon formule. 
Those who, like Erik Satie and the “Six” who just 
now make so much talk in Paris, try to substitute 
process and idiom for the living instincts out of which 
alone real art is made, are another kind of victims of 
materialism, victims of its languor, its ennui and dis- 
illusion, breeding irony, self-consciousness and un- 
willingness to risk a loyalty. . . . No, modern France 
is not a good place for a vitalist. It is a wilderness 
of impressionism, barbarism, and intellectualism. Vin- 
cent d’Indy is a voice crying in that wilderness, and 
his cry is: “II nest vraiment, en art, que le ceeur pour 
engendrer de la beauté.” At seventy, despite his impos- 
ing reputation, which few trouble to understand, and 
surrounded as he is by a small group of friends more 
of whom are sentimental idolators than intelligent sup- 
porters, and by many enemies (for he is a well-hated 
man), Vincent d’Indy is perhaps more alone than 
ever. Yet there is power in that solitude, for he has 
with him the truth. “T] n’est que le ceur pour engen- 
drer de la beauté.” 

Born in Paris in 1851 of an aristocratic and strongly 
Roman Catholic family, Vincent d’Indy became a pu- 
pil of César Franck in 1873, and through the Société 
Nationale of which he became president after Franck’s 
death in 1890, and the Schola Cantorum, a music 
school strongly impregnated with the principles of 
plain chant, which he founded with Alexander Guil- 
mant and Charles Bordes in 1896, has done more than 
any other one man to disseminate the Franck spirit, 
both in creation and in education. Among his works 
are three symphonies and the beautiful programme 
symphony “A Summer Day on the Mountain,” “Istar: 
Symphonic Variations,” and several smaller orchestral 
works; for chamber music, a violin sonata, and two 
string quartettes; the cantata “Chant de la Cloche” ; 
and three works for the stage, “Fervaal,” “L’Etran- 
ger,’ and “La Legende de St. Christophe,” the latter, 
a “drame sacré” occupying in his work somewhat the 
position that “Parsifal” does in Wagner’s. This was 
heard for the first time in Paris last season. D’Indy 
has been indefatigable also as a teacher, conductor, 
editor, and writer. His best-known books are his life 
of César Franck and his monumental treatise, “Cours 
de Composition Musicale,” not yet completed. 

It is interesting to compare his programme sym- 
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phony, “A Summer Day on the Mountain,’ with 
Strauss’s “Alpine Symphony.” The French master, 
who is a devout lover of mountains, whether his own 
Cévennes where he spends his summers in the province 
of Ardéche or the larger and more famous range of 
which he can see Mt. Blanc from the window of his 
study on a clear day, contents himself with compara- 
tively few suggestions of external nature. In the first 
movement, “Dawn,” there is the empty blankness of 
the mist before sunrise, the twittering of birds, the 
gradually increasing light and animation suggested by 
changes of key and rhythm, the final gorgeous appear- 
ance of the sun in a blaze of B major. In the second 
movement, “Day—Afternoon Under the Pines” we 
have almost no tone-painting, but rather an unforget- 
table evocation of the mood of the scene and place. 
Then come realistic suggestions of a peasant’s song 
in the valley, and later a sort of marching theme—per- 
haps a regiment going by. In the last movement, 
“Evening,” there is first the animation of full day; 
then gradually an abatement, an almost imperceptible 
darkening and saddening, and a lovely melody that 
is like a song as one goes home at evening, a song 
profoundly characteristic of d’Indy, full of happy 
serenity and devout thankfulness. Then gradually the 
shades descend, the passages early in the symphony 
suggestive of mist and half-light recur, there is faint 
clashing of chimes in the distance, and after the song 
of thankfulness has been sung once more a heavenly 
passage made from a variant of the theme of full 
day, in which all is calmed and quieted to the mood 
of dusk. It is hard to listen to such a passage without 
tears; for it is not sticks and stones that it gives us, 
but the very accent of what this beauty of the darken- 
ing day means to a responsive spirit. 

In M. d’Indy’s latest orchestral work, “Poéme des 
Rivages,” which he completed last summer and will 
perform for the first time in New York early in 
December, there are four movements, suggested by 
scenes in Italy during a recent tour. The first move- 
ment, “Calme et Lumiére,” begins with a wide and 
spacious scheme not unlike that of the opening of the 
“Summer Day on the Mountain.” There is consider- 
able development and an exciting climax with sug- 
gestion of a storm; but the most individual feature is 
a theme suggesting “human nature,” as the composer 
puts it, that is, summing up the human response to the 
scene. The second and third movements are briefer 
and more sketch-like; one inspired by an intensely 
blue sea seen downward through trees; the other, a 
scherzo, recording an impression of intensely green 
sea and sky, seen from a train on the coast of the 
Adriatic. Curious passages for bassoon, English horn, 
oboe, and clarinet solos, in their highest registers, de- 
pict this rarefied. green. The last movement, “Mystere 
de l’Ocean,” is the most individual and impressive. 
The saxophone, an instrument of which M. d’Indy has 
grown very fond in recent years, has an important part 
in establishing the proper impersonal tone at the start. 
Later in the movement many earlier themes, including 
the “human nature,” recur. 

For all his solitude in a Paris largely given to fads 
and fashions, and to the pursuit of what is called 
“originality,” Vincent d’Indy impresses one as tran- 
quil and content. He has the French knack of dis- 
counting enmity by understanding it, and even by 
ironically rallying it. In his “Legende de St. Chris- 
tophe,” there is an amusing scene wherein are intro- 
duced in succession “Les Faux Penseurs,’“ Les Faux 
Savants,” “Une Foule Nombreuse et Burlante,” “Les 
Arrivistes Orgueilleux,” and “Les Faux Artistes.” 
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The False Artists proclaim and condemn themselves 
as follows: 

Falsifiers of an art fine and rare, 

We make the fashion, and we follow it. 

Let everything be pulled down to our stature. 

Hatred to enthusiasm! 

Hatred to ideal art! 

No more rules! No more study! 

Let us be little, let us be original. 


Better still than irony, however, is the calm religious 
faith, the genuinely Christian confidence in all that 
is permanent and good in human life, that sustains 
this priest of beauty and love in a modern world so 
largely given over to ugliness and hatred. As one 
talks with d’Indy about the eccentricities and per- 
versities that make up so much of our modern artistic 
activity, one gradually loses the hatred of them that 
comes from fear, one catches a little of his tolerance 
and quizzical amusement, one goes back as he has 
done to Bach, Beethoven, Franck, that august stream 
of beauty which comes down through ages, washing 
away with it so much temporary jetsam too flimsily 
made, and one finally remembers only a sentence that 
one heard from him twenty years ago, and that obvi- 
ously sustains him now in his old age as it armed him 
then in the struggles of his prime: “Les principes dart 
sont eternelles, ils restent.” 

DANIEL Grecory Mason. 


A, LETTER TO’ THE EDITORS: 


MR. UPTON SINCLAIR REPLIES. 
Sirs: You have sent me a copy of “A Reviewer’s Notebook,” 
in which my three novels “King Coal,” “Jimmie Higgins,” 
and “100%” are conclusively condemned. 

Your reviewer’s thesis is, in brief, that American working- 
men are “intellectual and moral infants,” whereas the work- 
ingmen of Great Britain and Europe are “relatively speaking, 
instructed, well-developed, self-conscious, self-respecting, re- 
sourceful men.” Therefore the workingmen of the United 
States read the novels of Upton Sinclair, while the working- 
men of Great Britain and Europe read the novels of Turgenev 
and Gorky, and such great masters of world literature. 

The fact happens to be that the novels of Upton Sinclair 
are read by comparatively few of the workingmen of the 
United States, whereas they are read by enormous numbers 
of the workingmen of (Great Britain and Europe. The “intel- 
lectual and moral infants” hardly know that Upton Sinclair 
exists, whereas the “instructed, well-developed, self-conscious, 
self-respecting, resourceful men” absorb the writing of Upton 
Sinclair with eager delight. 

Your reviewer states, “Mr. Sinclair’s novels sell by the 
hundred thousand; the wonder is they do not sell by the 
million.” Now, one of Upton Sinclair’s novels, “The Jungle,” 
has sold a hundred and sixty thousand copies in the United 
States. With the exception of this one book, all fourteen 
of Upton Sinclair’s novels taken together have sold approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-five thousand copies in the 
United States. 

Now, what about the workingmen of Great Britain and 
Europe, those “relatively speaking, instructed, well-developed, 
self-conscious, self-respecting, resourceful men”? Well, for 
reasons sufficient to themselves, these remarkable men have, 
brought it about that Upton Sinclair is the best known living 
American novelist throughout the world. 

Let us take one by one the books which your reviewer 
names, as being “as bad as books can be; so weak, so slovenly, 
so deficient in all the qualities that go to make a work of art.” 
“King Coal’ has been published serially in ?Humanité, in 
Vorwiérts, and in Avanti, the three leading working-class 
papers of the Continent. It has been translated and published 
with success in at least eight European languages. It has 
had a larger sale in Denmark, with its three million inhabitants, 
than in the United States, with its hundred million. I thinix 
it would be safe to say that it has been read by a hundred 
workingmen abroad for every one who has read it in America; 
and the same thing is true of “Jimmie Higgins,” which has 
been translated into seven languages, and has been for the past 
year not merely the best-selling foreign novel in Germany 


and Austria, but the best seller even among German novels. 
It has been published serially in so many working-class papers 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Czecho-Slovakia that 
I can not keep track of them. “100%” is in process of trans- 
lation into a dozen languages, including the Japanese. 

So much for “the uncultivated class-standards.” Now, how 
about the “cultivated class-standard”? Your reviewer names 
only three of the world’s great writers, Gorky, Dumas and 
Turgenev. As it happens, Dumas and Turgenev never had 
a chance to read any of the novels of Upton Sinclair, but 
Gorky has read them, and has written several letters express- 
ing his enthusiasm for them. Your reviewer does not name 
the other European writers who have made the working-class 
culture which he finds so admirable; but I will invite him to 
make another test: let him make a list of the twenty most 
vital European writers of our time, and let him write to them, 
asking who among present-day American novelists they con- 
sider most worth reading, and see if any one among the twenty 
fails to mention the name of Upton Sinclair. See how many 
among the twenty will mention any other name but Upton 
Sinclair! Among European critics Georg Brandes is generally 
recognized as the dean. When Brandes came to the United 
States he said that he found three living American novelists 
worth reading, and they were Frank Norris, Jack London and 
Upton Sinclair. Your reviewer fails to mention the fact that 
“King Coal’ contains a preface by Brandes, which includes 
this statement: “His sensitive and enthusiastic mind has 


brought to the world an American parallel to ‘Germinal,’ Emil © 


Zola’s technical masterpiece.” Also Brandes speaks of it 
as “this exciting novel,’ whereas your reviewer is of the 
opinion that “one can not, with the best will in the world, fol- 
low these narratives from page to page!” 

If your reviewer is familiar with Dutch, he will find in the 
Dutch translation of “King Coal” a preface by the leading 
poet and novelist of Holland, Dr. Frederik van Eeden, which 
opens with the statement that “Upton Sinclair is a writer of 
wonderful power.” If he can read the publication of the young 
Socialists of Sweden, he will find a long review of the book 
by Ellen Key, including the statement that “Upton Sinclair 
has become, with Jack London, among the Swedish Social- 
Democracy’s most treasured writers.” Or take that dreadful 
person, “Jimmie Higgins,” who according to your reviewer 
“doesn’t exist as a character.” Romain Rolland read the French 
edition of “Jimmie Higgins,” and wrote: 

First, let me say that I am ashamed of not having written you before 
to tell you how much I admire your ‘Jimmie Higgins.’ It is one of 
the most powerful works which have been written on the war. No novel 
of this time is nearer to the art and the spirit of Tolstoy. It has his 
abundant life, the virile human sympathy, and the impassioned truth. 
One such work will survive in an epoch, and will be its dreaded testi- 
mony to the future. If, as I hope, a new social order, more just and 
more fraternal, succeeds in-establishing itself, your Jimmie, that sincere 
hero and martyr, will remain in the memory of men the legendary 
figure of the People sacrificed in the epoch of the Great Oppression, 


I might send you extracts like that from a number of 
other writers who are making the revolutionary literature 
of Europe. Henri Barbusse sends me all his writings and 
inscribes them “avec hommage d’admiration devouée,” or “avec 
Vhommage de ma fervente admiration.’ H. G. Wells writes 
“Dear and only Upton,” and says of “100%” “Fine!” Others 
who might be quoted are Leonid Andreyeyv, Richard Dehmel, 
Karl Kautsky, Walter Rathenau, Israel Zangwill, Robert 
Blatchford, May Sinclair, W. L. George, Bernard Shaw. 

I remember glancing into “A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court,” which your reviewer takes as a text for 
his condemnation of myself. I did not even read the book, 
I found it so vulgar and offensive. That was twenty-five 
years ago, and since then I have been learning about life, 
not from the classics and the standard literature of the polite 
world, but from grim and horrible reality; I have come, 
through suffering, to understand that mamners are not so 
important as money, which dominates our civilization. I 
have come to understand that the struggles of crude and 
illiterate men for their daily bread and their common rights 
have more meaning and more interest for the future than all 
the graces and refinements of the “cultivated class.” I have 
come to understand that if we really mean to make a new 
world, we shall have to shatter the forms of the old world, 
and shall have to part with our fastidiousness and put up 
with a lot of rudeness and commonness for a time. In the light 
of this new understanding, I went back two or three years 
ago to “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” and 
read it with enjoyment, understanding that “a shrewd, illiterate 
Yankee mechanic” really is a more useful and more promising 
life phenomenon than anything in those bestial Middle Ages 
which our “cultivated class” opinion is accustomed to idealize. 

When I was a devout schoolboy, meekly absorbing the “cul- 
tivated class” prejudices which were ladled out to me, I 
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remember reading Washington Irving’s essay on Westminster 
Abbey with admiration and delight. That was beauty, that 
was “culture” and “taste” and “charm” and all the rest of it. 
But after I had learned about the capitalist world, and the 
forces by which it is bolstered up, my opinion changed to 
such an extent that when I found myself actually standing 
in Westminster Abbey, walking about among the tombs of 
those old murderers and rascals, gazing at the ancient marble 
lies and stone hypocrisies, I was made sick with loathing. 

That shows how one’s point of view can change; and my 
advice to your reviewer, if he really wishes to be “taken a 
step deeper down,” is that he read no more books, whether 
by Upton Sinclair or by his European masters, but that he 
go and get himself a job in a West Virginia coal-mine, or as 
a political prisoner in a Federal penitentiary. Then, after 
a year, he will understand what I am trying to do, and will 
not waste his time criticizing me for not doing things that 
I had no wish to do, and would not trouble to think about. 
He will understand my point of view, that types are more 
important than individuals; and when I write a book (‘Jimmie 
Higgins’) to point out to the American working-class move- 
ment its own inadequacies and the reasons for its failures, 
your reviewer will not make the naive assumption that he és 
discovering the phenomena which I am engaged in pointing 
out to him! I am, etc., 


Pasadena, California. Upton SINCLAIR. 


Tue Reviewer replies to Mr. Sinclair’s letter in his Notebook on page 
262 of this issue.—EpiTors. 


BOOKS. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN ARABIA. 


Among all the travel-books that have been written by 
Fnglishmen, Doughty’s “Arabia Deserta’ stands 
alone and apart. That is a large statement to make, 
when one considers not only that the English are the 
greatest travellers in the world, but that the English 
language contains such books as Hakluyt’s immortal 
collection of voyages, Borrow’s “Bible in Spain,” 
Samuel Butler’s “Alps and Sanctuaries,” Mr. Norman 
Douglas’s “Old Calabria.” Yet it is the simple truth. 
In its exhaustiveness of material, its plain record of 
overwhelming difficulties faced and dangers overcome, 
its profotnd sympathy with its chosen theme, and its 
sustained magnificence of style, it is unique among 
travel-records. There has been nothing like it before, 
and there probably never will be again. It is not a 
book to be read lightly or to be dismissed without deep 
reflection. One must either take it or leave it as it is. 
It is a classic. 

That a book such as this is the most difficult of all 
to write about, is sufficiently well known. A complete, 
self-contained example of the human mind in action 
is so rare a thing that to comment upon it seems im- 
pertinent and unnecessary. The majority of mankind 
learn but too readily to suppress their thoughts, their 
feelings, their impulses on every subject under the 
sun. The rare few who succeed not in suppressing 
them, but in expressing them, fully, freely, imperson- 
ally, are the masters. Doughty in his “Arabia” is 
such a master, to a far greater degree than he 
shows himself to be in his poetry. His writings in 
verse, despite evidences of exquisite descriptive and 
idyllic power, are vitiated by the fact that they derive 
their intellectual and emotional structure ex- 
clusively from older poets. They are elaborately con- 
structed sham edifices of which the interior is some- 
how hollow. The cultivated archaism of “The Dawn 
in Britain” is somehow not native to Doughty’s mind, 
to the degree that the diction and structure of “The 
Dynasts” are native to Mr. Hardy’s. But in the 
“Arabia,” structure and substance are made one in a 
profoundly original way. 
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To understand why this must needs be so, it is 
necessary clearly to grasp the conflict between Dough- 
ty’s intellect and his temperament. There can be no 
doubt, from the most distant acquaintance with his 
poems, that he thoroughly subscribes to the Victorian 
creed that the English are the chosen of :the Lord, 
that the British Empire is the greatest work of man, 
and that only the Anglo-Saxon race can have any 
morals. That Doughty accepts this creed without 
thinking about it, is also apparent. It is a creed that 
he has learned by heart. He subscribes to it as a 
child might accept the alphabet or the Arabic system 
of numeration. The other part of him, that is to say 
his mind, and that portion of his heart which he can 
actually feel beating, is concerned with something 
quite different. This conscious part of him is inquisi- 
tive, adventurous, eager to see life and study the 
world for their own sakes, sceptical even of any such 
short cuts to perfection as the Victorian compromise 
offers. It is with this other part of him that we have 
also to reckon, in his great adventure through Arabia. 

Arabia is a country which has lain locked and 
barred from all intercourse with other lands from 
the beginning of history down to the present day. It 
is, and has been always, a desert; nor is there any 
chance that it could ever be otherwise. Its inhabi- 
tants live by their cattle; the lack of pasturage re- 
quires them to be nomads; and in these wastes, where 
a tent is the only architecture, a bowl of milk or a 
handful of dates the only sustenance, tribal loyalty 
the only law, birth, marriage, death, and hunger the 
only events, the desert the only background, there is 
but one subject for speculation, and that is God. The 
Arabs consequently, together with their kinsmen the 
Jews, have produced the only genuinely monotheistic 
religions in the world: Hebraism and Islam. Bud- 
dhism or Christianity in any of their official or non- 
official forms are mere modified polytheisms in com- 
parison with such faiths. 

It was to this land that the young Charles Doughty, 
after a preliminary “flying visit” to its borders, went 
in 1876. It is significant that he travelled there as an 
Englishman and a Christian, into an almost totally 
unknown country, where there was no law but the 
sword, and where to call oneself Christian meant death. 
What Doughty’s motive was in proclaiming himself 
at every opportunity the avowed enemy of the Mos- 
lem faith, is not clear. The pages of his book are 
ample evidence in themselves to prove how greatly this 
scorn of disguise on his part hampered his own enter- 
prise, which was, avowedly, to make rubbings of in- 
scriptions and to penetrate the hitherto unknown 
heart of desert Arabia. One feels, over and over 
again, that had his sole aim been to further the cause 
of geographical knowledge or Oriental research, he 
might as well, nay better, have disguised himself as a 
Mohammedan during his stay or kept silence con- 
cerning his real faith. But it is equally obvious that, 
if he had done so, his book might never have been 
written. Conflict there was on one side and conquest 
on the other; Doughty emerged from the desert with 
barely his life; but in that organism was implanted 
the knowledge and love which have given to us the 
most completely satisfying picture of primitive life 
in the world. 

It matters little that the first two hundred pages of 
Doughty’s recital are largely concerned with the nat- 
ration of his experiences while a guest of the Turkish 
garrison at the fortified watering-station of Medain 
Salih, lying on the pilgrimage-route from Damascus 
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to Mecca. It was from this place that he obtained, 
and first brought to the notice of the world, the ancient 
rock-hewn Nabatean sepulchral inscriptions which re- 
main as his chief contribution to the cause of Oriental 
scholarship. But to the student of human psychology, 
the place is also memorable in that he here first came 
into contact with Mohammedan fanaticism in the shape 
of the Moorish commandant of the well-garrison. 
The soul of man is parasitic and vegetative ; it develops 
or fails to develop in so far as favourable conditions 
of physical well-being, climatic environment, agree- 
able situation, are offered to it or withheld by life. 
In China, Europeans become Chinese; in Russia they 
take on the point of view of Russians; even in Amer- 
ica, they might perhaps become Americans, if the 
deadly insistence upon the most narrow definition of 
Americanism did not conspire to stiffen their resist- 
ence. It is equally so in Arabia. Mohammed Ali, 
under the influence of the desert, had become to all 
intents and purposes an outlaw Arab; walking in 
fear of his own soldiery, and hating all mankind— 
especially Europeans—with an equal hate. His en- 
counters with the Christian traveller who had come 
to spy out the land for the avowed purpose of copying 
out ancient inscriptions, apparently of no value, led 
not only to threats but to blows. Thus, at the outset 
of his wanderings Doughty found himself in peril 
of his life; and this peril went on increasing at every 
further step that he took away from the influence of 
European civilization, or Turkish rule, into the heart 
of this fanatic world. 

We can not therefore deal with Doughty’s recital 
as if it were merely a monument of scholarship and 
erudition. It is essentially more; the circumstances 
under which he travelled, the nature of the life with 
which he was brought into contact, alike have lifted it 
from that category into the class of the great prose 
epics of adventure, of which Raleigh’s “Last Fight 
of the ‘Revenge’” is the outstanding example per- 
haps in the English language. Heroic this book un- 
questionably is; because it reveals to us the successful 
contest of a single, helpless individual against almost 
insuperable difficulties and deadly dangers. During 
his wanderings in these deserts, which embraced 
nearly two years, Doughty not only had to endure the 
heat, the thirst, the hunger, the’ weary camel-back 
journeys of the nomads; but he had also to overcome 
their suspicions, to gain their hospitality, to win their 
respect despite essential differences of outlook and 
creed. In order to live with the Bedouins at all, it 
was necessary to persuade them to accept him not only 
as one of themselves, but also as a European. To 
succeed in this double purpose required courage, 
honesty, plain speaking, and patience to an extraordi- 
nary degree—and Doughty possessed all these quali- 
ties. His slender equipment as a physician, on which 
he at the outset depended, could not have been of as 
much service to him as these internal qualities of 
character and spirit. 

But it was not with the dwellers in the tents that 
his greatest difficulties lay. At the oasis cities— 
Hayil, Aneyzy, Kheybar—Doughty discovered that 
even the elementary law of hospitality to the stranger, 
which is the first article of the Bedouin faith, was 
admitted, if at all, with reluctance; and that the obedi- 
ence to Islam which lies lightly on the nomad, had 
soured into the rankest fanatical blood-lust against 
Christianity. As the traveller came nearer to the for- 
bidden city of Mecca, this state of affairs grew even 
worse. At Aneyza his life was spared only through 
the interposition of a wealthy and intelligent sheik, 
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but when the boundary of the Mecca district was 
finally reached, within one day’s ride of safety at 
Jiddah, Doughty’s venture came nearest to outright 
catastrophe. To read the pages in which he describes 
how he stood alone and unbefriended but absolutely 
cool, while a mad shérif approached the point of his 
knife to his bosom, is to realise! that the qualities 
which made him safe and, in the end, respected 
amongst the nomads were his outspoken refusal to 
take the temporary advantage he might have obtained 
by declaring himself Moslem, together with his abso- 
lute fearlessness in the face of death. A lesser man 
would have either compromised or shown some lack 
of nerve; Doughty did neither, and the Arabs were 
surprised into admiration by finding at least one man 
of an alien faith who could face martyrdom with the 
indifference of a true believer in Islam. 

I have dwelt on this point of Doughty’s personal 
character because it seems to me the most important 
thing in these volumes. Like all the great travel- 
books, “Arabia Deserta’ reveals to us not only a coun- 
try, but a man; not only a man but beyond and above 
that, the spirit of a race. Those of us who grew to 
maturity in the days before the world was plunged 
into the chaos of war and its aftermath, can remem- 
ber the violence with which men like Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling preached the creed that the English were the 
salt of the earth, and the British Empire the great- 
est power for enlightenment and justice that the 
world has ever seen. One half of that creed is now 
dead; and every intelligent man, even amongst the 
English themselves, sees and knows that the British 
Empire, like all other unwieldy and inelastic institu- 
tions of the world’s history, has done as much evil 
in this world as good, and possibly more; but the 
causes and circumstances which gave the English this 
Empire, and hence their overweening idea of them- 
selves, are not so clear. Is it or is it not true that the 
Englishman has certain very admirable qualities, and 
if so what are these qualities? The question is im- 
portant and doubly interesting for the reason that the 
English are, on the whole, about the least critically 
self-examinatory race that the world possesses. If any 
piece of English literature can show us these qualities 
in action, we should be grateful; if the same piece of 
literature shows us the same qualities working for a 
nobler aim than that of browbeating Ireland or insult- 
ing India, we should rejoice. 

That is what Doughty’s work essentially does. It 
gives us the essential Englishman, with all his Protest- 
ant narrowness, his stiff-necked insularity, his eccen- 
tric individualism, his failure to understand finer 
shades of human feeling than he possesses; but it 
also gives us the spirit of adventure, the phlegmatic 
courage, the underlying honesty of this people. A race 
of men such as this are always capable of pioneer 
enterprises and at their best in moments of crisis; 
unlike other races, they lose their heads in neither, 
but in the ordinary, everyday affairs of life, where 
other races do all their thinking, they are perpetually 
losing their heads, and committing tremendous mis- 
takes. Fate has given them the rule over great portions 
of the world’s surface; because fate has given this, 
they can not let go, and at the same time they can not 
realize the harm they are doing by not letting go. 
Hence India; hence Ireland; hence the horrors of the 
late war, and of the peace that has succeeded it. 

Doughty, however, went to Arabia with the un- 
worldly aim of gathering inscriptions. From this 
difference between him and the “empire-builders” 
springs the fact that his achievement was greater than 
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theirs. A Cook or a Gordon has his statue in Lon- 
don; but if Doughty has a statue anywhere, | have 
not as yet heard of it; though we are told on the 
authority of Colonel Lawrence that the Bedouins still 
remember his name. If this is the case it is not to be 
wondered at; for Doughty was un-English enough to 
listen to what his hosts had to say, to set it down, and 
to believe at least half of it. That he assuredly did 
not share their faith is evident enough; that he con- 
sidered them liars, thieves, and breakers of their own 
word is apparent; but coming among them unbacked 
by protection from his own Government, he does not 
spare his own countrymen some darker shades, and 
several times during the course of his book he declares 
that the universal belief of the nomads was, that the 
slave-trade, forbidden by treaty between England and 
Turkey, nevertheless flourished and had its headquar- 
ters under the nose of the British consulate at Jiddah. 

One emerges from Doughty’s world, then (since his 
book is like a little world in itself), with a great re- 
spect, not for the monstrous British Empire, but for 
the solitary Englishman who undertook this particular 
enterprise and who gave to it his best devotion and 
his utmost strength. One comes out with the convic- 
tion that he has told us, in so far as in him lay, the 
truth about Arabia and the Bedouin. That truth is 
not so unimportant that it can be passed over in any 
ordered regulation of our daily lives, nor so small 
that anyone can be indifferent to its bearings. 

We of to-day are beginning to grow increasingly 
suspicious of the value of our so-called civilization, 
the chief feature and basis of which is an overgrown 
development of the mechanical appurtenances of life. 
We are even beginning to question the use of all these 
appurtenances, What is the good of sanitation and 
telephones if our minds remain dirty, and we have 
but one pair of ears to hear with? What is the need 
of travelling sixty miles per hour if we only defile the 
earth in the process and utilize our new freedom of 
movement to keep business appointments ? 

Let Doughty’s Bedouins answer such questions as 
these. The Bedouin in a sense has almost nothing; a 
few clothes, perhaps an old gun, a camel, a tent, the 
desert. But in another sense, he has everything: inde- 
pendence, character, God. During the summer months, 
in these terrible sand-stone or lava-covered wastes, 
there is little for the eye to feast upon and less for 
the belly, and the Bedouin is obliged to endure another 
Ramadan in excess of that prescribed to him by his 
faith. Doughty went through this privation with 
them. “I endured their summer-famine with the 
nomads,’ he says. “Languor of hunger, the desert 
disease, was in all the tents. Mdana lén, we have 
nothing left, said the people one to another. The 
days passed by, days in this weakness of famine, in 
forgetfulness of the distant world, and the wasting 
life of the body.” But even here there was, it seems, 
peace, understanding, and contentment; and, in words 
that could not be bettered, Doughty adds the lesson 
that famine gave him: 

The summer night’s delightful freshness in the mountains 
is our daily repast, and lying to rest amidst wild basalt stones 
under the clear stars, in a land of enemies, I have found 
_more refreshment than upon beds and pillows in our close 
chambers. Hither lies no way from the city of the world, 
a thousand years pass as one daylight; we are in the world, 
and not in the world, where Nature brought forth man, an 
enigma to himself, and an evil spirit sowed in him the seeds 
of dissolution. And looking then upon that infinite spec- 
tacle, this life of the wasted flesh seemed to me ebbing, and 
the spirit to wave her eyas wings unto that divine obscurity. 

JoHN GouLp FLETCHER. 


IF ENGINEERS WERE KINGS. 


Mr. THorsteIn VesLen followed up his discussion of 
the “Vested Interests and the Common Man” with a series 
of articles in the Dial, in 1919, on “The Engineers and 
the Price System.’” These two studies differ from the 
greater part of Mr. Veblen’s previous work in the temper 
in which they are written, rather than in any departure 
from the train of economic doctrine whose main lines 
were laid down in 1904 in “The Theory of Business 
Enterprise.” Aloof and sardonic and completely steril- 
ized against the virus of the commoner human prejudices, 
Mr. Véblen used his remarkable equipment in science and 
scholarship to dissect, tissue by tissue, that part of the 
industrial structure which the conventional economists, 
wholly interested in the strategy of pecuniary traffic, had 
overlooked. 

That there was a bias in Mr. Veblen’s work in favour 
of the common man and a preoccupation with the common 
weal, was always fairly plain; but Mr. Veblen concealed 
his underlying interests with such an elaborate smoke- 
screen of irony—reinforced by a meticulous concern for 
scholarly details—that one must needs have classed him, 
not as a socialist of the professor’s chair, but as a social- 
ist of the scholar’s closet. The worst reproach a friendly 
scientist could hurl against Mr. Veblen in those days 
was that he treated mankind with the same affectionate 
unconcern that a physicist would accord to a molecule. 

But the revolution in Russia changed all that. In 
the glowing hopes and dreams which the overthrow of 
the old order released, some of Mr. Veblen’s refractori- 
ness to human passions seemed to melt down; and in the 
two books which have been made up of his journalistic 
excursions during the abortive “reconstruction” period, 
the apparatus of concealment is for the most part re- 
moved, the style is thereby simplified, and Mr. Veblen’s 
likes and dislikes are pretty well in evidence. 

While those who are familiar with the major part of Mr. 
Veblen’s work will find, in this latest volume, little that 
has not been expressed or implied in previous books, 
they will also find an attempt to apply the author’s gen- 
eral diagnosis to the current situation in industrial soci- 
ety; and an attempt to work out his conclusions into a 
practical reconstruction-programme; or, at least, to show 
the possibility of their being worked out. In this process 
of clarification, something has been gained and some- 
thing lost: what has been gained is an insight into a cer- 
tain weakness in Mr. Veblen’s philosophy; what has been 
lost is that delightful turn of humour which so thoroughly 
concealed the weakness. 

One of the prime errors of many economists of the 
old school was that they substituted for the vari-coloured, 
unco-ordinated human beings who operate the machinery 
of modern industrial society, a strictly logical and wholly 
impossible creature called the Economic Man. ° The whole 
business of providing food and shelter, raw materials and 
refined products, was looked upon as the outcome of this 
mythical creature’s passion for making money. In the 
fabric of industrial society, Mr. Veblen has found no, 
place for such an ideological scarecrow as the Economic 
Man; instead, he has discovered salesmen, investment- 
bankers, corporation-financiers, engineers, skilled me- 
chanics, and the like. 

This is clearly a step closer to a right understanding 
of industrial society; but it is still a long way from re- 
garding the personnel of industry as members of a social 
group, with all the incongruities and complexities that 
may be fostered in the larger environment. Thus in his 
relation to industry, an engineer may be devoted to the 
conservation of energy, but in relation to the demand of 
an insatiable wife—or to an inordinate personal taste for 
luxury—he may subscribe to what Mr. Veblen calls the 
ritual of conspicuous waste, and in the latter capacity he 
will inevitably attempt to increase his personal emolument 
rather than the amount of the community’s goods. 

In “The Engineers and the Price System,” Mr. Veblen 
sees the industrial problem primarily as a physical one. 


1“The Engineers and the Price System.” 


Thorstein Veblen. 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 
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His analysis discloses that the present system of obtain- 
ing and fabricating goods is faulty; and his remedy is, 
roughly, to put all discretionary authority in the large- 
scale industries in the hands of engineers and production- 
economists, disallowing absentee-ownership in any form, 
Such a physical change, however, presupposes something 
like a spiritual conversion—and one is constrained - to 
ask in despair where on earth is that to come from? “Be 
efficient”’ is just as much a counsel of perfection as “Be 
good”; and there are just as many obstacles in the way 
of practising it. 

The chief obstacle, of course, is that “ten men love” 
what Mr. Veblen hates; and we have neither an arbit- 
rator nor as yet a criterion for the arbitrator to use. The 
engineer assumes that what we are to produce we must 
produce efficiently. But the question remains what are 
we to produce? Is it a maximum of goods or a maximum 
of leisure or a maximum of interest in the day’s work 
or a maximum of personal freedom—or what? Because 
we lack any common humane standards, the Utopia of 
Engineers, even at its best, is likely to be little better than 
the Mohammedan paradise of business. What matters it 
if industrial society is run efficiently, if it is run only 
further into the same blind alley in which humanity finds 
itself to-day. 

True as Mr. Veblen’s standards are, they are partial. 
We know what they would be inside the factory; and we 
feel that inside the factory they would be right. But 
until we know what we seek to produce in the community 
at large, how can we tell what changes are necessary in in- 
dustrial society. 
hardly do to follow the lead of Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. 
Bounderby, even if everything these gentlemen did for 
private profit and wastefully, we do for the common weal, 
and efficiently. It is, after all, the sufficiency of Messrs. 
Gradgrind and Bounderby that is the question, as well 
as their efficiency; and if there still seems little prospect 
of the overthrow of these hard-faced men and of a gen- 
uine revolution in society, it is because we have not taken 
thought to alter the standards on which our society is 
based. Lewis: Mumrorp. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

Many people would agree that the most distinguished feature 
of the London Times Literary Supplement is the unsigned 
essay on the first page; and it is a delight to find a sheaf 
of these essays gathered together under the author’s signature. 
Mr. ‘Clutton-Brock is a happy critic—sympathetic, good-tem- 
pered, discerning, resourceful. These “Essays on Bools’” are 
all upon literary topics, and some of them were dished up 
to order for a particular occasion; but they are not in any 
bad sense topical or journalistic. Mr. Clutton-Brock has 
that eye to the totality of experience which Matthew Arnold 
regarded as the touchstone of culture, and his criticisms of 
literature are at the same time appreciations of life; so that 
one leaves his pages sensitive to a larger world than one 
had perhaps previously realized. The essays on Turgenev, 
the Brontés, and Donne’s sermons are particularly good, and 
anyone whose taste for literature is jaded in the weekly 
debauch of newspapers and magazines may well have his 
palate refreshed by sampling this little book. is Gris 


Tue text of Mr. Lennox Robinson’s “White-headed Boy”? 
will need no recommendation to readers who have seen a 
performance of the play. There is an innovation in the writing 
of the stage-directions which greatly assists the reading of 
the printed work, for they are cast’ in narrative form, as 
though they were asides and comments by the author on his 
characters. Instead of “Enter Hannah, R.U.E., with egg,” 
Mr. Robinson writes “Here’s Hannah with an egg.’ Or we 
find such parentheses as this: “He’s gone and here he is 
back and John Duffy with him. John is one of the solidest 
men in Ballycolman, Chairman of the District Council, Chair- 
man of the Race Committee, and a member of every Com- 
mittee and every League in the village. He has three public- 
houses and a grocery-business and the Post Office and a branch 
of the National Bank once a month, and a trade in old hens 


and eggs and a terrible turn-over in turkeys at Christmas 
1“Essays on Books.’’ <A. Clutton-Brock, 
& Company. $2.00. 
2“The White-headed Boy: a Comedy in Three Acts.” 
son. With an Introduction by Ernest Boyd. New 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


New York: E. P. Dutton 
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For an example of the good life it will | 


Yes, he buried the wife 
long ago; he’s no child but Delia. He’s not looking in too 
pleasant a humour.” This is obviously an interesting develop- 
ment of the Shavian style of discursive stage-direction. It 
helps to add to the sense of freshness and naturalness which 
is one’s chief impression of this charming and amusing comedy. 


HAS: 


Oh, a weighty man 


“Liza oF LAMBETH,” * which has just been issued in America, 


was first published in London about a quarter of a century 
ago and was the naughty book of its day. The success of 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “Moon and Sixpence” seems to 
have floated “Liza of Lambeth” to New York. The book 
relates to Coster life in that period which Mr. Middleton 
Murry has lately called ‘‘the mysterious ‘nineties,’ and to 
read it is to plunge into the London slang and bad language 
of that time. It was the time of “Swop me bob,” “keep orf 
the grass,” “oo I si,” “garn,’ and “blimed fools,’ and Liza, 
in order to show her legs in the dance, had to raise her skirts 
and had indeed to pick them up in her hands to run down 
the alley. London has four or five circles of submerged sub- 
urbia about it and Lambeth is in the inner ring where real 
Cockneys, in the old days, flogged their “mokes” to market, 
and bawled their merchandise, and sewed pearl buttons all 
over their clothes; and the novel, “Liza of Lambeth,’ seems 
almost to have been written to explain in mere prose the spirit 
of Mr. Chevalier’s famous song, “Knocked ’em in the Old Kent 
Road.” The story reeks of beer and the smells of the slums, 
and one of the most striking incidents is a fight between the 
erring Liza ‘and the honest mother of five children; a scratch- 
ing, biting, slashing contest where men facetiously call time and 
keep the ring and fan the bloody combatants with the flaps 
of their aprons. Liza, poor girl, gets badly knocked about, 
but the husband of the mother of five takes the latter home 
and nearly kills her in the midst of her children. The story 
centres in the seduction of Liza by a married man. She did 
not make much resistance, and his way with her seems old- 
fashioned. In the end Liza dies on her bed of pain in dread- 
ful agonies and the midwife who insists on taking her five 
shillings says: “This mikes the second death I’ve ’ad in the 
last ten days—women, I mean; of course I don’t count bibies.” 
Poor Liza has been a quarter of a century in a better place, 
and one seems to hear her whisper gaily to the American 
reader: “Not arf.” SG 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

A Frew words about Mr. Upton Sinclair’s reply, printed 
elsewhere in these pages, to my recent remarks on his 
three novels, “King Coal,” “Jimmie Higgins” and “1oo%.” 
Mr. Sinclair, forbearing and good-tempered as he shows 
himself to be, misstates my argument at the outset; and 
it is this fact alone, I think, that gives its apparent force 
to the flood of contradictory evidence he brings against 
me. “Your reviewer’s thesis is, in brief,” he says, “that 
American workingmen sare ‘intellectual and moral in- 
fants,’ whereas the workingmen of Great Britain and 
Europe are, ‘relatively speaking, instructed, well-de- 
veloped, self-conscious, self-respecting, resourceful men.’ 
Therefore, the workingmen of the United States read the 
novels of Upton Sinclair, while the workingmen of Great 
Britain and Europe read the novels of Turgenev and 
Gorky, and such great masters of world literature.” Easy 
it is for Mr. Sinclair to demolish this assertion; he has 
only to prove, as he conclusively does, that if his novels 
“sell by the hundred thousand” it is precisely not among 
the workers of his own country, but among those same 
instructed and resourceful Europeans. It happens, how- 
ever, that I asserted nothing of the sort. I did not say, 
nor do I think it important, where his novels sell by the 
hundred thousand; I did not say that the difference in 
intellectual and moral stature between the workers of 
Europe and those of America is indicated by their re- 
spective tastes in reading. Two things I did say: 
(1) that, wherever they are read, nothing hinders the 
workers so much as books like Mr. Sinclair’s, and 
(2) that the superior morale of the European workers 
is largely due to their having read and profited by books 
of a very different character. It seems to me that Mr. 
Sinclair’s reply fails to touch these two points at all. 


1“Tiza of Lambeth.” 


W. Somerset Matgham, 
H. Doran Company. 
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Tuat Mr. Sinclair’s novels are immensely popular any- 
where goes to show merely how much the dispossessed, 
like the rest of mankind, enjoy being flattered. That 
these novels, in addition to consoling the workers, serve 
to advance their cause is quite another question: it was 
this question I raised, and I can not think that Mr. Sinclair 
answers it by quoting the testimony of such admirers as 
Messrs. Barbusse, Rolland and Blasco Ibanez. Without 
reflecting on the good faith of these gentlemen one can 
still say that the value of their critical opinions has 
dropped almost as low as that of the contemporary 
rouble: let any piece of writing reveal what they take to 
be a good heart or a good intention, and they consider 
no praise too extravagant. Mr. Sinclair says that Maxim 
Gorky has read his novels and written to him enthusi- 
astically about them. But would Maxim Gorky, who ad- 
mires Mr. Sinclair's zeal, really maintain that books 
which arouse only the emotions of hatred and self-pity 
can assist the weak, the ignorant, the deluded, the ex- 
ploited to supplant in the control of society those who 
now control it by virtue of their sheer, cool, disillusioned 
cleverness? Superior as the morale of the European 
workers unquestionably is to that of the American work- 
ers, is any country in Europe within sight of a govern- 
ment by the workers, rather than for them? Take away 
the intellectuals who direct it, and where would Russia 
be? And is it not true that the workers of England, 
France and Italy have had everything in their hands two 
or three times in as many years only to bungle at the 
crucial moment and lose their opportunity? Just the 
other day Gorky told us that, while the memory of the 
Russian experiment would always remain as an inspira- 
tion to the proletariat, this experiment was doomed to 
failure because of the ignorance and the backwardness 
of the masses. Let Mr. Sinclair’s friends among the in- 
tellectual leaders of the European workers show that they 
can lead their followers into a promised land of which 
the workers themselves are strong enough to retain the 
mastery. Then it will be time to say that they knew 
what was good for the workers; then it will be time to 
surrender psychological facts in the face of emotional 
opinions. 


WEAK as the European workers are, however—and how 
could they not have been weak?—they are infinitely 
stronger than the “intellectual and moral infants,’ as 
Mr. Sinclair agrees with me in calling them, of our own 
country. They are, “relatively speaking, instructed, well- 
developed, self-conscious, self-respecting, resourceful men,” 
indeed. If they have nowhere shown that they are ca- 
pable of inaugurating a new order, at least they have the 
vision, the intention of a new order, as our workers have 
not; and who will deny that they have taken the prelim- 
inary steps towards it? This means that, much as they 
like to be flattered, they have in a measure got the best 
of their retarding appetites, that they have substituted 
knowledge for ignorance, pride for self-pity, and a dis- 
ciplined will for the blind emotion of hatred. And where, 
one asks, did they get these great possessions? Not from 
books but from conversation, says Mr. Max Eastman, with 
the becoming modesty of the most capable of writers. Not 
from books alone, one hastens to reply, but mostly from 
books in so far as they have got them from conversation, 
for “proletarian conversation,’ more than any other, has 
always taken its direction from the written word. Their 
knowledge they have derived from thinkers, scientists, 
economists, historians, and their pride, to an extraor- 
dinary degree, from novelists and poets who, in showing 
them their miseries, have shown them their possibilities 
also; and their will has sprung from their knowledge and 
their pride. But this would have been impossible if the 
thinkers and artists from whom they have gained so much 
had distorted reality in their name. No matter how much 
these European workers enjoy Mr. Sinclair’s writing, it 
is a very different sort of writing that has helped to get 
them on their feet: it is the sort of writing which, instead 
of consoling them, has made demands upon them, intel- 
lectually, morally, zsthetically. It is recorded that when 


John Stuart Mill was running for Parliament he was 
asked in a public meeting if he had made the statement 
that all British workingmen were liars. ‘Yes,’ said 
Mill, and his audience, mostly composed of working- 
men, applauded him, and elected him. It is because the 
workers of England have accustomed themselves to this 
sort of medicine that they have learned where they are 
weak and advanced themselves as far as they have. But 
is this true of England alone? Harsh indéed are the 
demands which the workers of all Europe have per- 
mitted their Tolstoys, their Ibsens, their Zolas to levy 
on them! They have realized that for their own ulti- 
mate benefit nothing is so important as that artists and 
thinkers should maintain the values of art and thought. 


THis is a point Mr. Sinclair fails to see; otherwise he 
would not assert that “if we really mean to make a new 
world . . . we shall have to part with our fastidiousness” 
—meaning by this our feeling that values matter. He 
would not so enjoy the “Connecticut Yankee,’ with its 
trumpery denial of so many of the qualities in life the ex- 
istence and the hope of which are the greatest stimulus to 
the development of the proletarian movement itself. In- 
stead of so complacently defending that “shrewd, illiter- 
ate Yankee mechanic,’ he would reflect that it is pre- 
cisely this type which has produced our existing Amer- 
ican civilization, the greatest stumbling-block the pro- 
letarian movement has had to meet. Nor, finally, would 
he ask his critic, in order to understand the task of a 
revolutionary novelist, to “go and get himself a job in 
a West Virginia coal-mine, or as a political prisoner in 
a Federal penitentiary.” It is easy to share Mr. Sinclair’s 
feeling that “the struggles of crude and illiterate men 
for their daily bread and their common rights have more 
meaning and more interest for the future than all the 
graces and refinements of the ‘cultivated class, ” assum- 
ing, of course, that by “graces and refinements” Mr. 
Sinclair means “airs and graces’ and not those aspects 
of life that endow with significance and purpose the 
whole secular effort of humanity. Granting, however, 
that nothing has so much meaning and interest as the 
struggles of the dispossessed, the question at issue is 
how a writer can best aid them. It is not as simple 
a question as it appears, and Mr. Sinclair’s answer is 
far from solving it. 


For, granting that a writer can aid the dispossessed 
only by understanding them, it remains true that his 
task is the writer’s task, and that he can fulfil it only 
by preserving his detachment. If he can not understand 
them without sharing the conditions of their life, he re- 
veals indeed a certain incompetence, a want of that in- 
tuitive and imaginative power which alone justifies him 
in being a novelist: I call to witness Zola himself who, 
before committing “La Terre” to paper, spent a single 
afternoon exploring the region with which his book was 
concerned. That was all the physical, corporeal Zola re- 
quired, or had time for, in the way of “seeing life,” in 
order to contribute his mite to the cause of the work- 
ers: the sufferings through which this terrible docu- 
ment came to birth were internal, spiritual sufferings, 
and that is why the results have really told. A writer 
who, in order to understand his characters, has to share 
their life is all too apt to react to that life just as they 
react to it, to fall under the sway of the same passions 
and resentments, and to be limited by the same blindness 
and self-pity that handicap them. That, it seems to me, 
is the fate which has befallen Mr. Sinclair. He is 
blind, not, as the dispossessed are, by necessity, but by a 
sort of choice, made with whatever good intentions. So 
how can he help them out of their predicament? 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“A Traveller in Little Things,” by W. H. Hudson. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 

“Barly Plays” of Hendrik Ibsen. New York: American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. $2.00. 
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S the weekly paper of your choice to be- nothing more than a sum- 
mary of news, a collection of nicely written essays, a few random 
reviews of new books, a statement of editors’ opinions on current 
events? Or is it to be an epitome of life itself, a standard by which 
to preserve a balanced relation to the universe in its deliberate and 
inevitable rhythms? 


In the small world of our daily lives we have constant testimony to 
an altered attitude toward so-called rights and duties. We no longer 
merely build a house to live in: we recognize that the building is 
part of a problem of housing. We do not merely segregate an area 
as a playground: we think of the enterprise as an element in public 
health and set about to carry it through in terms of city-planning. 
The giving of alms is already commonly regarded as a weakness due 
to unwillingness to face facts: we study poverty as a manifestation of 
economic maladjustment. Accepting as we do the complexities of 
life, and recognizing that the cultivated man must be close to all arts, 
sciences and philosophic theories, we feel the need of change from 
the literature which formerly satisfied us. We need facts and opinions 
from those who hold a larger view of life, who see all branches of 
all human development from the point of view of general culture. 


It is the FreemMan’s aim to be the weekly mirror in which the 
modern world is reflected. "This means scholarship, progress, wit, 
humour, healthy questioning, ‘‘divine discontent,’ beauty, grace 
and harmony. A “‘tall order,’’ you will say, but nothing less than 
an impossible task satisfies us. The FREEMAN is travelling toward 
the stars, and in its struggle is lifting thousands of thinking beings a 
little higher. We know that this is true, for people tell us so 
every day. 
Journey with us. 


Christmas and the gift problem 


Solve it eastly and intelligently: 


For one dollar you can give the Freeman for 10 weeks. 


For three dollars you can give the Freeman for 26 weeks. 


For six dollars you can give the FREEMAN for one year. 


WRITE your instructions on a separate sheet; tell us to whom tosend the FREEMAN, 
where, and when to begin. Besides sending the paper we will inform 
the recipient, by means of a tastefully printed card, that you are the 
donor, You can solve your problem without leaving your desk. 


THe FREEMAN, INc. 


B. W. Huebsch, President 
116 West 13th Street, New York City 


